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"It's a wonder I still have my mind" 
(Mathias Jarzombek, 2019) 


PROLOGUE 


Given the events of my father's life, one could say that they 
beg to be told, indeed must be told, but father was not that type of 
person. Once in the United States, having settled in Memphis, there 
was little for him to connect to regarding his past. He was more 
than capable of narrating his life's events around the dinner table, 
but he was a practical sort of person, and never really linked 
himself to the broader world of Holocaust remembrance and all 
that that entailed. His stories remained family stories and we were 
in fact admonished to not even tell them to our friends and even 
spouses. "No one will ever understand," was what he would say 
and we mostly left it at that. Nor did my sister and I as we were 
growing up have much of a path of our own by which to 
understand the nature and context of his stories. In high school, the 
Holocaust, I think, was never discussed even once. Even in Temple 
Israel, all I recall was learning that the Germans killed six million 
people. The details were not that relevant, nor was father ever 
asked to talk or in any way share his experiences. Mathias, Henry's 
brother, featured in many of father's stories, but when he came to 
visit us, the subject of the war never came up when we children 
were around. Later, when we asked, after a few sentences he 
would inevitably say: "Anyway, we survived, that's the point." 

The true complexity and meaning of what transpired only 
began to become clear when I left for college in the early 1970s. 
There for the first time, I met people somewhat like myself. And 
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even then, it took time. One of the first people I confided in was a 
German. He had pressed me on the fate of my father. I told him my 
father was at Buchenwald. "Oh," he said, "Well, that was not an 
extermination camp." I was still so uninformed that I did not 
realize the cruel innocence of that claim. 43,000 people died there, 
including my grandfather. 

In the 1980s, we urged father to write his life-stories down, 
but for him to have done so was clearly impossible. He was a story¬ 
teller, not a writer. My mother, sister and I then hoped that father 
and his brother could be interviewed be people knowledgeable 
about the history of the Holocaust, but the two were always 'too 
busy/ Eventually, mother and I began to compile the stories 
ourselves and try to put them in some order. The main problem 
that we faced was that though father's impressions were vivid, 
there were not always associated with dates and place names. 
Father, after all was little more than a teenager when war broke 
out. But we knew from the start that the story was an important 
one. Whereas most survivor stories are of people who were 
individualized by the Germans in the camps, this story is of 
Henry's father, Josef, and his two sons who managed to stay 
together during most of their ordeal. 

And so, it was with conversations at the dinner table that we 
began, mostly working backward from the moment of liberation. 
General Patton and his solders of Third and Fourth Armored 
Division were heroes to my father and he marked April 11, 1945 - 
the day of the liberation of Buchenwald - on his personal calendars 
for as long as he lived; it was expected that we children call him on 
that day to talk and hear his stories "for the millionth time." 

Father often reiterated that he owed his life to the never- 
ending care and devotion of Josef, a remarkable man who did not 
survive to see the results of his self-effacing sacrifice. The vigilance 
of Henry's brother Mathias - five years older than Henry - also 
ferried them through many desperate situations. In fact, Mathias' 
bravery in the final weeks of Buchenwald are the stuff of legends. 
Today, living in retirement in Florida, at age 99, and 
conscientiously cheerful, Mathias (Uncle Mark to my sister and 
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me) is still going strong - his memories still relatively intact. 
Anyone meeting this gentle person to-day would never guess that 
he was capable of bold acts of heroism. 

In 1996, we convinced father to visit Buchenwald and Mass 
Grave # 1 where, according to the archive of the on-site 
administration, his father's remains are buried. I went to the 
archives located in a former SS building near the entrance to the 
site—a visit that for father had its own renewed terrors - and 
received there a document on an IBM form that listed the Abgang 
(euphemistically so named), namely the names of prisoners that 
died or were killed on March 17,1945; the report apparently was 
made daily in an effort to keep up with the number of living 
prisoners yet in the camp. Behind each name was a coded notation, 
either a check- mark or a tiny circle. Behind father's name was a 
circle. "What does that circle mean?" I asked the archivist. She 
admitted she did not know. 

Father was not unscathed by his past. Dinners were stressful 
as the conversations would inevitably return to the darker 
elements. He struggled continually with not knowing what 
happened to his mother and little sister. Until the end, he liked to 
hide cracker and cookies in various parts of the house. Today we 
recognize the symptoms of PTSD, but such belated diagnosis did 
little to offset the agony of what it must have been like to live 
memories of unspeakable horrors, horrors which we in our family 
only came to realize later in our lives as we began to sort out the 
events in this narrative. On the surface, and in his dealings in 
business and life, Henry carried himself with dignity to the end. 
He died suddenly of acute myeloid leukemia on June 24, 2015. 

Here then is his story. It has two voices; my voice is that of the 
historian, providing context from information that my mother and 
I gathered from archives and from the interviews with the two 
brothers. As the text progresses, I insert more and more the voice 
of my father. His voice is not always verbatim, since he would tell 
the same story at different times with different inflections, 
beginnings and endings. We took out the pauses and his frequent 
use of German words in English sentences. Nor did we begin each 
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sentence with "Na ja.. ." (Ah, well..). He spoke slowly, with a thick, 
round accent, Kissinger style. We can only hope that we have done 
some justice in making his life and story more permanent. 

Mark Jarzombek, 2019 
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FROM BEDZIN TO BUCHENWALD - 
THE SURVIAL STORY 
OF HENRY AND MATHIAS JARZOMBEK 


April 1,1944; Auschwitz 

In 1995, father, mother and I visited the archives of the 
Holocaust Museum in Washington DC; it was a victory - of sorts. 
Father did not want to dig into the past. And so, there we sat at a 
desk in an airconditioned space with a folder that we had just 
opened to reveal a document. For the archivist, that document was 
special, but it was still one among millions. For dad, it opened 
something up, though in all fairness, one can hardly say what it 
opened up. A single, suddenly implausibly fragile sheet of paper 
meet the gaze from our eyes. In clean block print, written by a well- 
tutored bureaucrat, there was his name "JARZOMBEK Chil." [Chil 
was father's name in Poland, but he had been born as 'Heinrich']. 
Height: "1.68;" Face: "oval;" Eyes" "blue;" Nose, "normal;" Teeth, 
"healthy;" Body Form (Gestalt), "slender;" Language, "German 
and Polish;" Arrested: "June 23,1934, Strzemescieze." 

The archivist came and brought two more papers and quietly 
laid them down next to the first. One belonged to father's older 
brother Mathias [sometimes also called Marek] and the other to 
"JARZOBEK Jozef," Henry's father. It too was cleanly filled out, 
except that the scribe tried to correct the 'a' into an 'o' and missed 
the 'm'. Here, we all read for the first time, the name of Josef's 
parents, leek Jarzombek and Ryfka Drupiewska. The three 
documents were stamped, "April 1,1944; Auschwitz." 
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I am not really sure what dad thought at that moment. Even 
if I had asked, he might just have shrugged his shoulders. What 
could one say anyway? He was 70 years old, and for those of us 
who lived around him, there was a quiet admission that forgetting 
might well be better form of remembering. And yet, lying before 
us were sheets of paper that he never saw even back in 1941, nor 
thought even existed, nor thought even to look for had mother and 
I not persisted. Could the thin plywood table top of the desk hold 
their mighty weight? For father, and indeed for all of us who were 
familiar with his past, it was the first link to the tangible substance 
of history. 

It was a victory - of sorts. 

Later that day, over dinner, he recalled that he, his brother 
and father were standing in a long line of prisoners, their clothing 
hanging from their emaciated frames. No one told them the pur¬ 
pose of the line, no one really cared. He entered the dark space of 
a room - a light - men at desks - an officer - some words - someone 
looked at his teeth and counted them. The event was not on the list 
of things he had ever talked about with us previously. It was too 
prosaic. He had stood in too many lines to recall much about this 
particular one. He did say that his father was standing in front and 
Mathias behind, but this was how they often lined up. Since the 
handwriting on the three forms was different, Josef must have been 
pointed to a different desk. Father did remember, however, that 
immediately after his information was recorded, he stood by a 
second desk where he was asked to take a seat and stretch out his 
arm. A man tattooed a number onto it: 177584. In front of him was 
his father: 177583, and behind him his brother 177585 
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Background 

Josef [Jozef] Jarzombek [Jarzabek] was born on November 11, 
1898 in Kilgow, near Warsaw. His father, in turn, was Isaac [Isek], 
and his mother, Ryfka Drupiewska. 1 Henry does not recall that his 
father ever talked much about his youth, his parents or even his 
upbringing, and indeed at his tender age, such conversations 
might not have registered as very important. Kilgow no longer 
exists, its territory long since incorporated into the confines of 
Warsaw, but in the late nineteenth century it was a small farming 
village. Isek, it seems, was one of the few Jews who owned land. 
Mathias remembers a visit to Isek's farm, with its cattle and horses. 
Isek and Ryfka had a daughter who moved to Paris before the war 
and married someone there. They also had a second son, Benjamin, 
five years Josefs junior (born in 1903). 

Isek and Ryfka were buried in Radzymin (some twenty 
kilometers northeast of Warsaw). I can only venture the 
assumption that the rhythm of the family life was similar to or 
paralleled that of the Warsaw-Radzymin Jews in general, perhaps 
even of those recorded so exhaustively and lovingly in the writings 
of Isaac Singer. Nowadays, with no Jewish community extant in 
Radzymin, the little town is mainly famous for the great memorial 
honoring the 5000 Polish soldiers that died there trying to halt a 
Russian advance on Warsaw in 1920, two years after the end of 
WWI. This event is reputed to have 'saved Poland and Europe'. 

In 1919, at age 20, Josef left Poland, possibly to avoid being 
drafted into the Polish Army for although World War I had 
terminated, the Russians continued to constitute a threat. It is likely 
that he planned to immigrate to America, for his path led him to 
Amsterdam. However, at the time America was in a deep 
depression and all immigration had been stopped. Josef was 


1 According to Alexander Beider, Jarzombek is a toponymical name after the village of Jarzgbia Lqka, a 
village about 40 kilometers northeast of Warsaw. The name is encountered in this area with many 
variations, especially in area of Lomza another 40 kilometers to the northeast. Dictionary of Jewish 
Surnames from the Kingdom of Poland. Perhaps Jews moved into this area following one of the pogroms 
in Lomza. 
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looking for a different future than what Poland could offer. He 
discarded the Jewish mode of dress, cut off his blond beard and 
side-curls, leaving only a fashionable mustache, and purposefully 
set forth to create a new life for himself. He was a tall and 
enterprising, and from the start seems to have inspired confidence 
wherever he went by a self-assured bearing that is discernible in 
the few photos of him that survived. He enrolled in the university 
and, according to the memories of Mathias, met his future wife, 
Sara Kleiman, in a cafe. 

Sara came from a wealthy B^dzin family, and was probably 
on holiday, quite possibly at nearby Zandvoort, a seaside resort 
with its own synagogue that was popular among Jews. Her family, 
according to family lore, hailed from Radomsko, some 80 
kilometers north of B^dzin. Radomsko was permeated by Hasidic 
thought and graced with the names of famous Rabbis. The family 
was a close-knit clan of artisans connected to the shoe fabricating, 
tailoring and baking. How, when and why Sara's parents and 
siblings went from Radomsko to B^dzin is not known, but Sara was 
born in B^dzin on Dec. 25, 1898. There was also Gucia, the oldest 
daughter, Franja the youngest daughter, and, in between, a son, 
Efrahim. Sara seems to have had a temperament that sought out 
some degree of independence from her family, and it is quite likely 
that she was in Holland for much the same reason as Josef - to 
escape. Sara's father, with only one son but three daughters, had 
decided to marry the children to cousins with the obvious intention 
being to keep the wealth in the family. After the eldest children, 
Gucia and Efrahim, were married in that manner, Sara, apparently, 
was able to convince her parents that a vacation in Holland was the 
thing to do. 

Josef might have been a step down for her, but his charm and 
ambition were writ large. They married (both at age 21), probably 
in a civil ceremony, but did not return to Poland. Instead, they 
moved to Duisburg, Germany in the Ruhr, where Josef, despite the 
difficult postwar times in a defeated Germany then still under 
occupancy rules, found employment in the Niederrheinische 
Huette as a production supervisor, though by what connection is 
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not known. The factory was huge and responsible for a large 
percentage of Germany's steel. It was here that the still young Josef 
learned the trade, but in what way this training prepared him for a 
managerial career is also not known. 

In 1920, Josef and Sara had their first child, Mathias, born in 
Duisburg (November 9), to be followed three years later by 
Frederick. Heinrich [later known as Chil] was on the way by 1924 
when Josef and Sara decided to return to Poland. They settled in 
Eichenau [now known as Mala Dabrowka] near B^dzin where 
there was a major zinc rolling mill, Walcownia Cynku, some 
remnants of which still exist today as a museum. Jospeh's position 
there is unknown. An undated photo from that period shows Sara, 
highly pregnant, on a first-floor window with little Mathias, about 
5, and a maid. Heinrich [Chil] was born on January 12,1925, in the 
middle of a cold Polish winter. 2 

Why the couple made the move back to Poland, was never 
explained to the children but, in all likelihood, Josef had begun 
negotiations with Symon Fiirstenberg, a B^dzin financier and in¬ 
vestor who had just recently bought a steel rolling and zinc plating 
plant in nearby B^dzin and was looking for qualified personnel. 
Upper Silesia, now in Poland, having resources similar to those of 
the Ruhr, seemed poised for a major development. The land was 
rich in oxygen-rich anthracite coal and iron ore, one mine not more 
than a few kilometers to the west of B^dzin. The Germans had 
erected many of the older facilities when the area had been under 
their control. But once it reverted back to Poland, upgrades and 
improvements were not made. 


2 His DNA test shows that his Haplogroup is Elblblcl (E-M34), which is relatively rare 
in Europe, but common among Ashkenazi Jews. This Haplogroup emerged 7000 years 
ago in the areas of modern south-east Turkey, Syria, Lebanon and Palestine. 
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Sara Kleiman, Henry's mother, date unknown, 
probably late 1920s 
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Polske Zaklady Przemyslu Cinkowe (Polish Zinc Industry 
Works) 

Fiirstenberg, born in 1870 and chairman of the municipal 
council of B^dzin, was a portly, dignified man. Initially, he was not 
considered very practical, and was thought of more as a poet. He 
was trained in accounting and as a petitioner writing letters to the 
authorities on behalf of citizens. He succeeded, however, in various 
enterprises, one of which was a brewery, and he was viewed and 
respected as a successful businessman. But his main ascendancy 
from merchant to industrialist came about only when turned his 
eyes to a derelict steel mill on the southern outskirts of B^dzin that 
he bought in 1925 when he was already 55 years old. 

The plant was located on 67 Sielecka Street and few kilo¬ 
meters southeast of B^dzin and had originally been named 
B^dzinska Walcownia Cynku (The Zinc Rolling Mill of B^dzin). It 
had been founded in 1890 by the Breslau merchants Richard 
Tillmans and Adolf Oppenheim and soon developed into the third 
largest plant in its category in Poland and the largest in Silesia 
(Schlesien). Due to the redrawing of the borders after World War 
I, it had become Polish property but had in the subsequent years 
fallen on hard times due to the general economic stagnation and 
shortages of equipment. Fiirstenberg upgraded the facilities and 
gave it a new name, Polskie Zaklady Przemyslu Cinkowe or Polish 
Zinc Industry Works (PZIW). Soon after having acquired the plant, 
Fiirstenberg bought additional tracts of land from the adjoining 
farmers and surrounded the entire area with a substantial concrete 
enclosure. There was only one entrance with a security gate and 
guardhouse which housed uniformed security guards, both Jewish 
and Polish. Though initially a zinc plant, it was soon expanded into 
a steel manu-facturing plant. 

Fiirstenberg knew nothing about the zinc and steel business 
and bringing in the right plant manager was a critical decision. He 
and Josef seemed to have hit it off well, and so at the outset in 1925 
he hired Josef as Frabrikleiter (plant director). The Fiirstenbergs 
moved into the villa at the plant, a white Palladian-style building 
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that stood within the compound. The Jarzombeks were assigned 
an apartment in the villa on the first floor with a separate entrance 
that was meant to be a convenience for Josef, since he came and 
went at irregular hours whenever his presence in the plant was 
required. 

For Poland, managerial concepts such as health care, em¬ 
ployee housing, educational opportunities, research and develop¬ 
ments, etc. were still new or in their infancy. But Fiirstenberg was 
eager to implement new ideas, and saw in Josef the perfect match. 
In the day to day operation of the plant, especially in the early 
years, Fiirstenberg relied almost exclusively on Josef. The new zinc 
galvanizing plant was put specifically under his care with its state- 
of-the-art machinery imported from England. It was run 24 hours 
around the clock as the zinc had to be kept liquid and hot and Josef 
insisted on personally supervising the shift changes, a routine 
which also affected our domestic time schedules, because on the 
domestic scene, too, father never relinquished control. 

I should add that unlike other aspects of the B^dzin com¬ 
munity, the plant has been rarely discussed in writings not even in 
the Yitzkor book which is perhaps understandable as the plant was 
never viewed as an exclusively Jewish enterprise. For that reason, 
very little factual information on it can be found. All Jews that 
could comment on it, much like Josef or his sons have perished. 
The information here is all from Henry and Mathias's own 
memories. 

It was an increasingly complex operation with steel furnaces, 
a steel rolling and cutting department, and an electrical depart¬ 
ment (the plant partially produced its own electricity and had its 
own generators, in order not to be dependent on outside sources.) 
There was a machinery department that fabricated any parts that 
might be needed to overhaul generators or electrical equipment 
and a large car pool with American-made hydraulic transport 
trucks. These heavy trucks picked up coal at the nearby coalmines 
and dropped the coal at the plant. There were always huge 
mountains of coal sitting on the ground. 
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There was also a stable with horses. Since the plant did not 
yet have its own shunting locomotive, the cars were moved around 
by sturdy horses. They were used to push empty railroad wagons 
on tracks to their specific destinations within the plant where they 
were loaded with finished products and then reshunted to tracks 
where locomotives from the Polish railroad picked up the 
assembled trains which were delivered to localities all over 
Europe. There was a separate stable for a couple of thoroughbreds 
that were presumably entered into horse races by the owners. 
Some of Heinrich's earliest memories are sitting on a fence and 
looking at these amazing creatures. 

The factory grew by leaps and bounds, and soon expanded to 
three shifts employing at least 6000 men. Not all employees were 
Jewish of course; most might have been Polish and even German, 
and some commuted from the surroundings. Later there were 
specialists with chemistry and engineering backgrounds. These de¬ 
vised methods of re-utilizing certain products that had formerly 
been considered waste products, leading to the fabrication of paint 
for example, improvements father whole-heartedly approved of 
even to the extent of outfitting the plant football team of which he 
was honorary chairman in its Green and white colors, the same 
colors as the paint being produced. 

Heinrich recalls that there was an administrative building for 
office functions and billings etc. with secretaries. In its basement 
there was a bunker with gas masks and food supplies, none of 
which, apparently were ever used. 

For a while, the senior family members debated around the 
dinner table whether father needed a private body guard on 
account of his position and his authority to hire and fire workers 
for the entire plant. He made by necessity enemies, namely those 
he deemed incompetent. In that respect, he was a strict and un¬ 
bending task master. During football games when nationalist 
fervor ran high, when many workers congregated and when the 
team of our plant participated in their green and white footballers' 
outfits, he did indeed have a bodyguard. Once Josef was actually 
attacked by a man yielding a knife, but Josef, who was physically 
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very powerful, grabbed the man by the wrist and avoided the 
worst. Josef knew his family as it turned out and did not pros¬ 
ecute. 




Location of factory south of B^dzin 
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The city of B^dzin/ Bendsburg 

The move to B^dzin must have been deemed very fortunate 
because the wider family of Sara lived nearby offering a familiar 
Jewish ambiance in which to bring up their children. A photo exists 
of one of Sara's paternal uncles, a dignified, bearded Hasid, a true 
Pater Familias, seated at the head of a long table with his family, 
the women seated along the table's flank with their husbands 
standing behind them shoulder to shoulder. Each pair has in front 
of them an elegant high-stem schnapps glass. They were 
celebrating something. 

B^dzin was saturated with Jewish life in all its variations. 
There were Yeshiva Schools, libraries, theaters, a Jewish orphan¬ 
age, Yiddish newspapers, music associations, sports associations 
such as 'Hakoch', a football team with its own football field, to 
which in time we could enter free of charge (father being a spon¬ 
sor), there was even a Kibbutz, some members of which actually 
worked at the plant, turning their income over to the Kibbutz 
administration. In the political arena, too, the entire range of 
convictions was represented, from orthodoxy to secular Zionism 
and the Jewish Workers Movement, the socialist '"Bund". The 
region was, in comparison to largely rural Poland, relatively 
industrialized. There were some 700 small workshops and 
factories. 

As to the Jarzombek family, it never became totally integrated 
into the complex and contradictory B^dzin culture, largely because 
the family did not live in the city, but in the factory compound 
outside of the city proper. Nor did their family fit smoothly into 
any of the above-mentioned groups or movements. While they 
practiced traditional ways and kept a Kosher household, they were 
neither ultra-orthodox nor Zionists or Bundists. Josef, from every¬ 
thing that can be learned about him, saw himself a modern man, 
Jewish for sure, but in full embrace of progressive business ideals. 
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In 1932, Fiirstenberg's son got married (to a non-Jewish 
woman) in a grand wedding ceremony that was held in the factory 
and all employees were invited including the Jarzombek children. 
Heinrich recalls the pomp and circumstance. After the marriage, 
the young couple wanted to move into the villa so the Jarzombeks 
were asked to relocate. They were given a roomy apartment in a 
near-by building that also housed a young managerial group 
consisting of engineers and metallurgists. The building stood at the 
edge of the compound adjoining open country from where the 
children could observe animals and wild life of all sorts. 


School and after school 

The Fiirstenberg Gymnasium in B^dzin was one of his most 
important contributions to the cultural life of the city. We have two 
photographs one of each of the boys in their Gymnasium class¬ 
rooms. Fiirstenberg is reported to have spent hundreds of 
thousands of Zloty, sometimes having to borrow money for it to 
continue. The school was duly named after him, although there 
were some protests as initially it was called a Yavne school after an 
institution of learning in Israel, a name that carried more orthodox 
implications. The building, in a straightforward classical style, 
stood on a slight incline next to the wall of an old Catholic cemetery 
shaded by ancient chestnut trees. Inside was a grand marble 
staircase with overhead skylight. There was a well-equipped 
chemistry lab and, in the basement, a large gym. Behind the school 
building was a paved and fenced playground for recess and ball 
games and as the school grew this was once more expanded. 
Beyond the playground stretched farmland. After some time, 
private houses started to go up across the street. Henry recalls that 
the road surface in front of the school was still covered with wood 
and public transport was still by horse drawn coaches. Stillness as 
a respect for learning was strictly enforced inside the school where 
students could only talk in whispers. The gymnasium was co- 
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educational, something that must be looked upon in that context 
as truly revolutionary. 

The school had a strong outdoor culture and sponsored 
hiking trips in the nearby mountains. One of these nearly turned 
into a great disaster. The rains fell incessantly that summer and the 
Vistula rose, near where they were staying flooded cutting off 
access to the country houses in which the children were boarded. 
All Poland knew about the disaster and that even before the days 
of television. The boys saw entire houses floating by with their 
desperate inhabitants clinging to the roofs. Eventually, the coast 
guard and the army engineers arrived and brought everyone to 
safety. 

The walk to school was fairly long as the school was on the 
opposite side of town. Henrich recalls that to get there, he would 
go through the factory gates and pass the long lines of morning job 
seekers. He could then either walk through a town district with 
food stores and displays or along an outer street where the main 
attraction was the quarters of the Polish artillery. At the gate of the 
barracks two soldiers would stand guard in their immaculate 
uniforms and inside one saw the well-groomed chestnut-colored 
horses. There were sturdy teams that pulled the cannons and racy 
steeds for the officers who brandished long swords that, so the 
story goes, once drawn, must be deployed. In holiday parades 
along Main Street on November 11 in commemoration of the end 
of World War I, the officers would ride and the band, also on 
horseback, would play. If one of their ranks died, they marched 
slowly and solemnly along the highway, past the factory, to the 
cemetery, behind the horse-drawn casket to the tunes of Chopin's 
funeral march. 

But dangers lurked on the way to school and Heinrich often 
found himself running and hiding away from gangs of Polish boys. 
He arranged "safe places' as refuge along the way, using certain 
storage areas to which he had a master key, secretly made by 
father. In 1938 the Jewish community staged a complaint at the city 
hall in respect to these gangs, to little avail. 
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Mathias (bottom row - third from right) in the 

Third grade class at the Furstenberg Gymnasium, B^dzin. 3 



Heinrich in the Furstenberg Gymnasium: First row, 
second from left 


3 Mathias when he visited the Holocaust Museum in Washington in 1995 helped identify people in several photos. 
He wrote: “I got the best present for my 75 birthday! Finding this photo of my third-grade class!” [Ann Weiss, The 
Last Album, Eyes from the Ashes of Auschwitz-Birkenaa (Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society, 2001, p. 61) 
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The Death of Fredrick 

Fredrick was usually silent during dinners and a different sort 
than the other two boys; he was scholarly and had a precocious 
social conscience. He held speeches at school, took food to the 
underprivileged and refused to visit the school of the rich, young 
as he was. He was the only one of the boys who went at his own 
insistence to public school. Fredrick, filled with passions and 
convictions, was destined to have a future that was probably 
political or academic. 

It did not come to pass. 

On a cold and blustery day in the winter months of 1933, with 
the snow piled high on the ground, the boys were getting ready to 
leave for school, except that 11-year-old Frederick was not at the 
front door. He was found in the toilet where he been overcome by 
carbon monoxide gas from the gas heater. Father recalls: 

"Mother never got over the loss. None of us, in fact, were ever the 
same any more. Not even what followed later in the Holocaust. 
There we could prepare, we could fight, we could anticipate. But to 
be robbed so silently, yes, even so painlessly and suddenly that was 
the real horror." 

Fredrick was buried in the large cemetery at Czeladz, a 
community a few kilometers to the west of on B^dzin, At the top 
of a hill near the border between the townships a stone marks his 
burial place, a stone that may still be in place, as the site has 
recently been restored and has been made into a Holocaust 
memorial site. At his funeral, there was a large popular outpouring 
of sympathy from all public schools. The parents never got over 
this tragedy. They stopped visiting the theaters and participating 
in events that they used to enjoy. Only with the birth of little Hanna 
in 1934 (though the B^dzin census lists it as 1933) did some joy 
come back into their existence. Hanna, with her lively, inquisitive 
mind, blond hair, later worn in braids, and her blue eyes was 
everyone's favorite. Josef took her out for walks to show her off and 
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relatives always swooned over her and wanted her to come by and 
visit. 


Home Life 

Josef left the house early in the morning to make his inspections, 
but he often came home for breakfast to survey his little brood of 
children in their neat school uniforms of whom he was very proud. 
The household was extremely well organized, down to the last 
detail. Sara employed young Polish maids from the country-side 
whose goal it was to learn the household arts and save up for a 
'trousseau 7 . A maid was held necessary in a Jewish household as 
on Sabbath any kind of physical activity is forbidden. Among other 
things, they cooked under mother's guidance, baked Hallach or 
Shabbes bread, made cakes, prepared the cold evening meals, 
served at table, cleaned house and made beds, did the laundry, 
brought fresh breakfast rolls each morning from the Jewish baker, 
a good 30 minutes 7 walk each way. They laid out fresh clothes and 
underwear for each male member of the household daily and 
polished all shoes. Socks and clothes were mended, bed sheets 
ditto. The laundry then was still done by hand, the ironing was still 
cumbersome, we must recall, and the coal stoves had to be cleaned 
and serviced daily, supplies bought in B^dzin had to be carried 
home. The bill was charged and mother went once a month to pay 
it all. No one in the house smoked, a rarity in those days, and 
certainly one of the reasons for the longevity of both Heinrich and 
Mathias. 

Heinrich kept carrier pigeons in the attic of a nearby farmer, 
the man who supplied the family with fresh milk. Other farmers 
brought in potatoes, cabbages, onions and carrots. The supplies 
stood in wooden boxes, lined with straw in the basement, under 
powerful lights that served to keep them from freezing. Barrels of 
sauerkraut were prepared, and canned goods and marmalades 
were prepared. Each weekday had its own kosher menu, well 
planned and kosher. Lunch, the main meal of the day, was served 
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around 2 pm when the boys arrived back from from school. Eating 
was a very ritualistic process. Order was adhered to, hands had to 
be washed. Father sat at the head of the table, Sara faced him on 
the opposite end and the children sat on assigned seats on the long 
sides. 


"At table we often recounted our exploits or discussed our 
interests. Mathias subscribed to a Warsaw paper and told us the 
latest, I recall talking about the trees in Israel for which I had made 
a donation and in exchange for which I received beautiful stamps 
that I glued into a matching booklet. At harvest time, a package 
would come for me with the fruit of 'my trees'." 

Sara was more than just a conventional homemaker. A photo 
of her from this period shows her as a serious, handsome young 
woman, standing proudly erect with a scroll in her hand. She 
wears a black, silk dress fashioned with great attention to detail 
and of visibly high quality. Perhaps she had made the dress herself 
and wanted to feature it. Perhaps the scroll was a certificate 
documenting her entree as a professional tailor. In this, she would 
have been following in the footsteps of the family which had 
focused on clothing and clothing design. 

On vacations, the family usually went into the countryside 
where they rented space in Zakopane Mountains with Polish 
farmers, either staying directly with them on their farm or 
otherwise renting a cottage in some scenic area. This was deemed 
necessary, as even then the parents were well aware that the plant 
was not a healthy environment for growing children. During those 
periods the family minimized their Jewish practices in order not to 
provoke anti-Semitic reactions. Sara wore the garments of the 
Polish peasants, a long colorful skirt and a scarf, while Josef had 
himself photographed in a local farmer's costume. Occasionally, 
Franja, Sara's youngest sister joined them and organized separate 
outings for the children. 
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The High Holidays and the Bar Mitzvah 

The family did not attend the synagogue but the downtown 
prayer house shared with a group of acquaintances. As tradition 
had it, women sat on one side, men on the other. The women had 
their heads covered with scarves, men wore hats and tallits, and 
married men their fringed prayer shawls with the stripes. A rabbi 
performed the services accompanied by a cantor. For the religious 
holidays, the house was, of course, put into immaculate order, the 
ritual dishes and silver were brought out and food was prepared 
for the entire 8-day period ahead of time; a special children's 'wine' 
was brewed from raisins. On Passover day, Sara would set a place 



Henry's father Josef on vacation in the Zakopane 
Mountains dressing up as a farmer. 
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For Frederick after his death with his personal glass and his empty 
chair, crying as she lit the candles. As youngest son, sitting to the 
left side of father, Heinrich had to read the questions from the 
Haggadah in Hebrew for which purpose he had received some 
lessons from a rabbi. 

At about the same time, the Polish neighbors, friends and 
employees celebrated Easter. Heinrich recalls the girls walking to 
church in their white dresses with flowers in their hair and baskets 
full of eggs on their arms. These girls streamed in from all 
directions in a strange Easter ritual, without their parents or any 
elders. Whole crowds of farmers and peasants would also be assing 
by making their pilgrimage to Czestochowa to pay homage to the 
famous Black Madonna. And also, on Easter the Polish employees 
of the plant delivered bunches of fragrant lilacs to the house. 

For the Bar Mitzvah, the young Heinrich took the necessary 
lessons for about half a year after school from a Talmud teacher. 
On or shortly after his thirteenth birthday he was given a small 
celebration at home but only in the circle of our immediate family. 
His mother gave him an ancient tefillin that had been handed 
down in the family for generations. 

In all of this, the family of Josef and Sara had more in common 
with the professional Jewish class in Germany than in Poland, 
where their relaxed take on Judaism in the public sphere stood 
outside the norm. This was not just the doing of Josef, but of the 
couple. They seemed to fit the model of 'enlightened' Judaism, 
perhaps in the manner of Haskalah ideals, but who their potential 
role models were, is not known. In Germany, this attitude was by 
no means new, but to quote a scholar on the subject, "among the 
unemancipated and unacculturated Jewish masses in Poland, 
Romania and Russia, the stimulants that gave rise either to Reform 
or modernist Orthodoxy were scarce." 4 Josef and Sara were. 


4 Steven M. Lowenstein, "The 1840s and the Creation of the German-Jewish Religious 
Reform Movement", Revolution and Evolution, 1848 in German-Jewish History, Edited 
by Werner E. Mosse (Mohr Siebeck, 1981) pp. 258-266. 
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however, not members of the proverbial "unemancipated and 
unacculturated Jewish masses" of Poland. Nonetheless, how the 
emergent class of modern professionals operated in Poland is still 
something that has been rarely studied. For the family, there was, 
importantly, no apparent discomfort, for it was seemingly 
understood by their outwardly-devout Jewish relatives and friends 
that there were Jews of different kinds and that for Josef to run a 
modern factory meant that he had to be a modern man. 



The young Heinrich in the center with his cousin Frania to his 
right on a vacation near the Czechoslovakian border. 
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The Relatives 

Father's brother Benjamin was five years Josefs junior and 
must still have been barely a teenager when Josef left for Germany. 
At some moment, Josef secured employment for Benjamin at the 
plant and an apartment on Marktstrasse 48. Benjamin had, in his 
early years, given some cause for concern but had by that time, as 
they say, 'straightened out/ He had a wife, the daughter of a Rabbi, 
and two young sons. Of the only picture we have of Benjamin he, 
like his brother had square chin and determined gaze. But unlike 
Josef, who did not smoke, Benjamin was a heavy smoker and Sara 
often saved the cigars that were given to him on special occasions. 
Benjamin, always formally dressed in suit and tie, worked under 
father. Neither Benjamin nor his family survived the ordeals that 
were to come. 

Heinrich would occasionally go to their apartment in B^dzin's 
Jewish section to visit them, where they spoke Hebrew and 
Yiddish. The boys, some five or six years younger than Heinrich, 
the 'kids' in the family, wore the Hasidic garments, black suits, 
white shirt and socks and they went to Talmud school, their 
mother, a stunning and imposing woman, derived from a 
rabbinical background. Benjamin, however, like Josef had adopted 
the business-man profile at work and wore a suit with tie at all 
times. There were no yarmulkes in sight anywhere that Heinrich 
could recall. 

The contacts with Sara's relatives, on the other hand, were 
frequent, and there were also more of them. Sara's brother Efrahim 
quite likely played a significant role in bringing the Jarzombek's to 
B^dzin. Like Furstenberg, he had a writing bureau where he would 
compose letters or petitions for clients. He was intimately familiar 
with city hall personnel and the procedures as he was on the city 
council of B^dzin. He was a so-called macher - a man who could 
'make things happen.' As Mathias explained to me, "if you needed 
a permit, you went to Efrahim; if you wanted a visa, you went to 
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Efrahim; if you wanted to apply for a job, you went to Efrahim." 
He must have known Fiirstenberg as the two moved in these very 
same circles and it is not hard to imagine Efrahim setting up the 
match with Josef. Efrahim married Hela Kleiman - once again as 
part of the attempt to keep the Kleiman family intact - but had no 
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children. We have a photo of Efrahim walking boldly down the 
main street of B^dzin, with Hela alongside 

Efrahim, like Fiirstenberg saw himself as an emerging 
financier, though his insights seem to have been significantly less 
astute. His first jump into the world of investing was in the form of 
a shoe-making business where both custom- and pre¬ 
manufactured shoes were sold. It was then the habit much more 
than now, to have shoes custom-fitted. Efrahim's cobblers were, 
apparently, not the best and Heinrich recalls only how ill-fitting his 
shoes were. Sara bought her shoes secretly elsewhere as she, too, 
was afraid of Efrahim's shoes, but everyone had to keep this secret. 
Efrahim was rarely at the store in downtown B^dzin, which might 
have been, one can say, 'part of the problem.' The Jarzombek boys 
would visit him frequently at their apartment after school, and 
recalled that his wife served cakes or fruit. 

When the shoe boutique collapsed, Efrahim started a new 
venture, in Sosnowiec, about 5 kilometers south of B^dzin, manu¬ 
facturing cans for food storage - a type of business then in its 
infancy. He took a partner and the two families lived close 
together. As it turned out, canned food in Poland was not yet 
widely accepted. People still wanted to see what they bought and 
appraise it and were suspicious of unseeable contents. The venture 
failed and Efrahim, unable to pay his debtors, had to sometimes go 
into hiding. Once, he came to live with the Jarzombeks, pre¬ 
sumably with Furstenberg's permission, for a while since his 
creditors could not enter the plant. When his partner's wife became 
pregnant, it was rumored that the child was his. Indeed, after the 
child, a girl, was born. Efrahim would take her for walks to the 
delight of the local gossips. 

The youngest sister of Sara, Franja, married a man from 
Warsaw with whom she immigrated to Israel. Their first child, also 
called Hannah, was born before they left, but their second 
daughter was born in Tel Aviv. When they left, they took along an 
entire sweater knitting machinery, but found that in Israel there 
was no market for sweaters, because it was too hot. Franja's hus¬ 
band began a transport business, which turned out to be more 
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successful. The two little girls went to a kibbutz kindergarten 
where they learned the martial arts to defend themselves against 
imaginary Arabs. Unfortunately, Franja and her family, shortly 
before the onset of the war, made the ill-fated decision to return to 
Poland. The circumstances of that decision are not known, but it 
did not end well and they all perished in one of the round-ups. 

Gucia, the oldest of the children, was the hub in the sister ring. 
She had married a cousin in the Kleiman family, Abraham, who 
specialized in custom-made ladies' coats and suits. His specialty 
was tailoring designed to hide defects in his clients' figures. He 
would regularly travel to Paris to view the latest styles. He had a 
considerable storage of bales of the finest English wools for his 
clients to choose from and also maintained a branch for his spoiled 
clients in Katowitz to where he traveled regularly. He employed 
perhaps fifteen or so employees. The clients flocked to him from 
far away. On occasion, Abraham would break out into song for he 
had a fine baritone and could sing like a cantor. 

Abraham's brothers and sisters were also first-rate couturiers; 
one sister emigrated to Argentine, which was in retrospect a good 
thing, as she thereby escaped the Holocaust; a brother moved to 
Berlin, and afterwards fled to Italy, also surviving, while his non- 
Jewish wife, who had orchestrated his flight, committed suicide in 
Berlin, having been targeted by the Gestapo. 

Gucia and Abraham had four sons, Motek, Fromek, Cuba and 
Chil, and two daughters, Esther and Regina. On account of 
Abraham's weak heart, Gucia attempted to keep all disturbances 
and excitements from him which meant that their children usually 
got their way in order not to create stresses, thus their six children 
led a charmed life, visited fancy resorts, and showed not too much 
interest in their father's operation. Indeed, only one of their 
children, Fromek, their fourth, learned the tailoring trade. He had 
been trained in a special school in Katowitz to learn pattern¬ 
designing and had become an excellent cutter, a function that is so 
to say the bedrock of custom-tailoring. The youngest sons of 
Abraham and Gucia were named Cuba and Chil. They were lively, 
enthusiastic kids and good friends of Heinrich There is a photo of 
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the three of them in B^dzin wearing their elegant long-coat, school 
uniforms. 



From right to left: Motek with cap (Gucia and Abraham's son); 
Esther's boyfriend; Esther (Gucia and Abraham's daughter); 
Another boyfriend; Regina, wearing a hat with a feather (Gucia 
and Abraham's daughter); Gucia; Abraham; Relative of Abraham; 
husband of relative of Abraham who went to Argentina; Child 
belongs to the two who went to Argentina. 
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Heinrich, in school uniform, flanked by Chil and Cuba 
Kleiman (sons of Gucia and Abraham) on the streets of 
B^dzin, ca. 1936 

One day, after a visit by the Jarzombek children to the 
Kleiman's apartment, Hanna slipped and fell to the bottom of the 
landing. 

"Suddenly I heard a thud and jumped around. Hanna lay at the 
bottom of the stairwell, curled up in pain. I froze in horror. 
Abraham ordered a horse taxi and gave instructions to Motek to 
take Hanna to the Sosnowiec hospital, which he did, outside of 
curfew time. I had to go home without Hanna and we all spent a 
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night in agony. When she came back the next day, she was grinning 
and showing off her new butterfly wing brace." 

The doctors had operated on her broken a shoulder by 
inserting a stainless-steel pin. Later we found out that the hospital 
of Sosnowiec consisted largely of Jewish doctors and nurses and 
during the round up that was to take place in August 1943, 
approximately 1000 of them were brought to Auschwitz. No 
selections were made. The entire medical staff of the Sosnowiec 
hospital was put into the gas chambers. 


More about the factory 

Mathias loved languages. In school he was learning German 
and English, and on the streets picked up Russian and French. He 
was also personable and had a wry sense of humor based on word 
plays. Heinrich was a more practical sort of kid not thinking too 
much ahead, and mostly in the here and now. He loved being in 
and around the factory and made it his second home, watching the 
comings and goings of the huge cranes that slid on overhead 
tracks. He walked along the railroad tracks to see the trains being 
loaded or unloaded with big scoopers. He would stop by the 
electric department, where the big generators hummed, and gaze 
through the vast open doors at the blast furnaces and the 
tremendous rollers that stamped out the sheet metal that was then 
to be cooled by a constant stream of water. The entire crew 
accepted the presence of the young boy. And would yell out, often 
teasingly, "Your father has already left for home." 

His favorite place was in the zinc department, with its hot and 
silvery gleaming metal bubbling in deep cast iron tubs. Here it was 
almost tranquil and relatively quiet compared with the noise of the 
plant. The walls and the floor gleamed white, perhaps of tile, the 
continuous row of windows high up let in plenty of light and 
allowed for good circulation of air and the workers were friendly 
and interested in their work. He watched the items to be dipped 
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into the zinc arrive on big overhead cranes; workers on one side of 
the zinc bath would immerse them and those on the opposite side 
would retrieve them, now freshly transformed and gleaming. 
There was the smell of fresh coffee in the air as father had arranged 
to have plenty of coffee always available to all to keep them alert. 
Now and then one or the other of the men would walk over and 
take a long slow sip and return to his job. 

The work was dangerous and accidents occurred in which 
case the injured man was taken in Furstenberg's converted Packard 
to Sosnowiec where the better hospital was. The medical arts in 
Sosnowiec were practiced for the most part by Jewish doctors and 
were of a very high order for that time. Father, too, had some near 
accidents. On one case, as he was leaning over to look at something, 
his tie got caught in a machine, but fortunately he could stem 
himself against the machine and reach for the cut-off switch. 

Although the plant was under Jewish ownership, there was 
from Henry's later recounting at least no reverse discrimination as 
it is called to-day; Polish as well as Jewish employees were treated 
alike. Nor were there apparently any strikes. Other factories were 
beset by strikes and Heinrich recalls that on way to school he often 
passed plants that were under strike. 


The Invasion of Poland 

By August 1939, troop movements on the border signaled an 
impending invasion and a feeling of anxiety fell over the city. As 
Bedzin is located close to the border, it was clear to all that they 
would be the first to be run over. Tensions were rising. Acts of 
sabotage in the plant became common, mostly perpetrated by 
ethnic Germans or 'Volksdeutsche' who saw the days of their glory 
finally arrive. Furthermore, men in the plant, both Polish and 
Jewish ones, disappeared. Some had been called into service, 
others had volunteered and others yet tried to find safety with their 
families further from the border or out in the countryside. 
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Mathias, just having passed his baccalaureate at the Gym¬ 
nasium, was an officer's candidate and received various draft calls. 
He, along with all draft age young Jews, was particularly 
concerned about falling into German hands. There were heated 
discussions about sending him to Krakow or even of going across 
the Russian border. He changed his mind in respect to the latter for 
one heard rumors that trains heading for Moscow went to Siberia 
instead. And then one day, the entire Polish garrison with all those 
beautiful horses and colorful soldiers disappeared. 

On Friday September 1, 1939, German troops, supported by 
German warplanes poured into Poland. Refugees came streaming 
through the streets of B^dzin, farmers with cows and wagons, 
others on foot with wagons, buggies, packages and bags, soon 
followed by German tanks and armored vehicles, with dive 
bombers overhead. On September 4, the city fell without a shot 
being fired. Jews were ordered to assemble in the synagogue which 
was then set afire; those trying to escape were shot. Some fifty-six 
houses also went up in that terrible conflagration in which several 
hundred people were burnt to death, having been prevented from 
fleeing or from extinguishing the fires. Since the Jarzombek family 
lived in the factory enclave about three kilometers away, they 
escaped the immediacy of these destructions, but the smoke, noise, 
commotion and associated terrors were all around. Confusion 
reigned. No one left the house. 

Confiscatory demands followed, for fur coats, ski equipment, 
radios, all this besides the cleaning out of individual households 
by the soldiery. All books were confiscated. Fortunately, for the 
moment at least, thousands of books had been hidden in the 
basement of the orphanage. Anti-Jewish decrees were announced. 
The main street was off limits to Jews. Houses bordering it had to 
break through walls to make doors in the rear. Jewish businesses 
were given to a / Treuhaender / , in reality a division of the Nazi 
party, until a German proprietor could be found. An edict forced 
all Jews to wear a white armband with the Star of David. Jews 
caught not wearing the armband were hung. Houses and private 
yards were entered in search for people without armbands. A 
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Jewish police force was even established to maintain the German 
ordinances. There were about 30 of these militia enforcers wearing 
blue hats and arm bands. 

As to Poles, not all, but many were willing and sometimes 
enthusiastic accomplices when it came to execute German orders 
against their Jewish co-citizens. Nonetheless, the Poles were under 
their own sort of pressure as an intense program of Germanization 
in the Silesian region was begun under Fritz Bracht who was 
appointed Gauleiter of Upper Silesia on the 9th of February 1941. 
Among many other onerous measures, Polish schools were 
forbidden. Polish peasants were transferred out and German 
colonists were brought in. Silesia had 'returned to the Reich' and 
was now seen as a permanent part of Germany, rather than as 
being merely 'occupied territory'. A 'Judenrat' was established, 
headed by the erstwhile mayor of B^dzin, though it was eventually 
subordinated to the Judenrat of nearby Sosnowiec with Chaim 
Molczadski as chairman. It helped to organize 'workshops' to 
which Jews signed up in the hope of preventing deportation. These 
workshops, initially benefiting the German occupation forces, 
were set up in B^dzin much as in the rest of Poland; they soon 
turned into regular labor camps for the benefit of German 
profiteers that now appeared. 


Events at the plant 

From the start, the Germans had no intention of destroying 
the plant but rather to take it over as part of the effort to bring 
heavy industry under German control. The army, in their first rush 
forward, was fully informed of its large underground gasoline 
reserves: they tanked up their vehicles and proceeded with their 
conquest of the rest of Poland. After perhaps a month, a civilian 
appeared, accompanied by a German shepherd dog, who moved 
into the villa. He identified himself as the new manager of the plant 
and father was told that he had to cooperate. The Germans counted 
on the zinc output, which, together with that of Germany would 
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suffice for the needs of Germany and its occupied territories. Hitler 
himself published an order in May of 1941 stressing the importance 
of the Upper Silesia area for Germany. It was all fantasy. Without 
workers and resources, the plant was inoperable. 


Raus! 

One night in November of 1939, soldiers banged on the door. 
When Josef opened the door, he was told that everyone had to 
leave - immediately. The parents grabbed the children and 
everyone was pushed out the door. Suddenly, they found 
themselves in the middle of a blizzard in the bitterly cold winter of 
1939/40 homeless and on the street. They headed to a school where 
other homeless Jews had taken refuge. A few days later, Josef 
found a shelter in a modest upstairs apartment in a four-family 
house located about half-way on the road to B^dzin in the newly 
established Ghetto. Unbeknownst to the children, Josef had 
prepared for such eventuality to some degree and had sewn some 
valuables and family photographs into one of his coats. Apart from 
that had nothing. 


Survival Strategies 

Josef was never a man to look back. It was, in retrospect, an 
astonishing aspect of his character, and so within a few days, he 
had managed to come to an agreement with a Polish farmer to lease 
his team of horses with a farm wagon. Josef proceeded to buy 
building material, probably on the black market, and resell them to 
local farmers. The enterprise was risky because he had to leave 
very early in the morning to reach the far-flung farmsteads, and 
return late, so that all this traveling had to take place beyond 
curfew hours, which meant that Josef had to carry on this trade 
without his arm band. If he were to be recognized he would have 
been shot and indeed, everyone in the area knew who he was and 
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yet no one turned him. Josefs new enterprise brought in enough 
money to hire a maid again, an elderly woman to help with chores. 
For the children, it was too dangerous to leave the apartment and 
they had to entertain themselves as best they could. Mathias, being 
now 20, however, was particularly eager to find out what was 
going on and would occasionally venture out which he did without 
wearing the arm band. If a German soldier would come along, it 
could have been the end of him. 

In the summer of 1940, Josef became ill, so much so that 
everyone feared for his life. It seems that a farmer had offered him 
a drink and father accepted it out of politeness but as it happened 
it was a home-made brew and contained wood alcohol. His 
symptoms were terrible and he could count himself lucky he did 
not become blind as often happens with wood alcohol. He broke 
out in high fevers, developed pneumonia, and suffered from 
diarrhea. His business came to a stop. The fever receded only 
gradually and he remained weak for a long time. 

Gradually, food began to get extremely scarce and everything 
had to be rationed very carefully. There was no milk and no meat 
and everyone began to worry about little Hanna, then 6 years old. 
Abraham Reiman's business, however, had picked up as it had 
received orders from the newly empowered Volksdeutschen. 
Tailors were often spared till the end, as they were skilled in 
making and repairing uniforms. The SS officers in particular 
prided themselves on their immaculate uniforms. Abraham and 
Gucia, having thus a bit more to eat, offered to feed Hanna 
provided that Heinrich or Mathias bring her to them not wanting 
to risk being outside themselves. 

Thus, the two young boys holding hands with Hanna 
between them, all without arm bands, set off daily, early in the 
morning to Johannisstrasse 6, where the Kleiman's lived trying not 
to get stopped or caught outside of curfew hours. The intention of 
the Kleiman family was to do the right thing, but it was often done 
in a manner that put the two young men and the little Hanna at 
great risk, for the walk to and fro was fraught with danger. The 
boys knew German in case they were stopped; Heinrich's blond 
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hair certainly helped as well, as did the fact that he was for a 14 
year-old quite tall. 

"People were shot for one thing or the other...even for no reason 
at least for what we could figure out. But every day we went to the 
Kleimans, our hearts in our throat." 

Heinrich offered to work in their tailor's shop which was 
welcome and perhaps expected, as they were very short on help 
most of their employees having disappeared. He was trained first 
at the ironing board, and gradually at various sewing tasks and 
finally at a sewing machine. Over time, he got quite accomplished 
and Abraham would point him out as an example to his own 
offspring. Occasionally he would be given some fruit to bring 
home to mother. 


Strzemieszyce and the Skopek Verzinkerei 

The winter 1940/41 dragged on with Josef not yet quite 
recovered from his illness. One day a black Mercedes pulled up 
and a man, dressed in a black leather coat entered. He was a 
representative of a Mr. Skopek, a Sonderbeauftragter des Reichs- 
fuehrers, an ethnic German many of whom had been given lands 
taken away from Poles on the promise of developing it for the war 
effort - often as a way for the families of the elite to avoid the 
military draft. This one now had a farm in Strzemieszyce, a small 
hamlet about some fifteen kilometers from B^dzin and want to 
build there a galvanizing operation to profit from war orders. Josef 
would work for him and instead of salary would be supplied with 
food. It was not a difficult decision. Josef was given a special 
Ausweis issued by the SS in which he and his family were identified 
as Nuetzliche Juden (Useful Jews). As to Skopek, he did not live in 
Strzemieszyce or probably even in Poland; the Jarzombeks never 
even saw him once. 
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In September 1941, the family was given a new place to live, 
a farm house in Strzemieszyce. Just as they had to leave everything 
in the house in B^dzin, so too the pitiable farmers who lived at that 
house were crudely told to leave on short notice at gun point. We 
still today do not know what their fate was. At the time, the family 
had no option but to move in, distasteful as the idea was. As it 
turned out Skopek did not live up to his promises. His fate as well 
is unknown. 

The Skopek Verzinkerei [Skopek Betriebswerke A.G.] was, of 
course, nothing comparable to Fiirstenberg's company. It had only 
one chimney the construction of which Josef had to figure out 
himself. Nevertheless, there was a labor pool of about five hundred 
Jews. Gradually more and more people applied for work, for, as 
long as one could show an ID card proving that one was employed 
at the Skopek plant, one was relatively safe from deportation for 
the moment. Over time the locality became a collection point for 
desperate Jews looking for a safe haven and the population grew. 
Life, though on a primitive level, continued at a relatively bearable 
space. Although undoubtedly a committed Nazi, the Skopek 
administrators did not excessively harass his work force and the 
conditions under which they labored were considerably less 
menacing than those in B^dzin. When Josef spoke to the 
leadership, however, they would not look him face to face, afraid 
that to look at a Jew might contaminate their consciousness. They 
would turn their back and speak to the wall. Little Hanna in the 
meantime went to a sort of preschool run by displaced teachers 
from the B^dzin gymnasium. With the exception of Mathias, who 
went to B^dzin every now and then to check in on the family, - as 
always without wearing his 'star' - no one wandered far from 
home. 

A photo survived of Josef during the Strzemieszyce period. 
He is wearing the arm band and appears somewhat gaunt, but in 
coat and tie. 
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Liquidation of B^dzin Jewry 

Josef and Sara knew more of the happenings in B^dzin than 
they let on for the children. Heinrich recounts how he and his 
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siblings often overheard whispered conversations and mother 
weeping. Tension was everywhere. Gucia and Abraham, along 
with one of their children, were relocated to the newly created 
Kamionka ghetto, a dismal suburb, close to Srodula, were the 
Sosnowiec Jews were also held. Later, it was learned that in May 
of 1942 there had been a major deportation to Auschwitz under the 
pretense of a 'resettlement'. On August 12,1943 all remaining Jews 
of B^dzin had to be assembled on a central city plot ostensibly to 
get their papers stamped. A few days later the rest of the Jews was 
deported to Auschwitz, an "Aktion" that met with armed 
resistance and with the death, among many others, of Frumka 
Polnicka. A few managed to escape to Slovakia and Hungary, 
Klinger among them who finally reached Palestine. Aside from 
these grand Aktionen arbitrary and punitive killings had constantly 
taken place. 


Deportation and Separation 

The family lived from day to day, hoping that the products of 
the Skopek plant were held crucial for the German military, as they 
produced field kitchens and the like. But it was not to last. On June 
22,1943 at around 4 a.m. in the earliest morning hours while it was 
still dark the family was awakened with noises. Shots went off, and 
loudspeakers issued commands. Dogs were brought in to search 
the houses. 

"I see father in front of my eyes jumping to the window in the 
staircase landing which gave a view towards the city. In the 
distance there were black-uniformed SS men of the Gestapo, 
beating down doors with axes and marching people off towards the 
railroad station. We knew that the entire city was surrounded and 
that making a run for it would mean instant death. We had heard 
of similar round-ups in other towns and knew that short shrift 
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would be made of the women and children. 'We don't have much 
time' father said. We put on several layers of clothes, as fast as we 
could. Father wore two woolen suits, one on top of the other. The 
extra layers were not against the weather, after all it was summer. 
One coat had some valuables and photographs sewed into the 
seams, which I only found out later; the other could be used to 
barter with. Father stuffed money into all of our shoes." 

Given the brutality of the round up, the parents made a fateful 
decision. Mother and Hanna, who would have little chance of 
survival in the roundup were to be hidden. It seems that the 
parents had seen this coming and had prepared not just the coat 
with its valuables, but also the basement. They quickly descended 
to the cellar. The idea was that later when all was quiet, mother and 
daughter would come out and supply themselves with food, 
candles and money, which we had stowed away in the toilet. 

"Mother kissed me and blessed me... Tears were in her eyes. We 
closed the trap door, making sure the inter-fitting floorboards 
showed no trace of the seam. Over that, we laid a carpet and a light 
table, not too heavy, so they could push it up from underneath 
when they heard that things had gotten quiet, or perhaps at night. 
We left the house, with all doors open to feign a hurried departure 
and indifference to what was left behind, so as not to cause a 
battering down of the doors and a search with dogs. We walked 
away in a trance with indescribable emotions in our heart. We 
walked to the railroad station in the middle of the street in order 
to deflect attention from the house. It was the last we would see 
of mother and Hanna." 

Once at the railroad they walked to the track platform where 
a huge commotion reigned. The commander was a tall man with a 
whip, such as one uses for lions in a circus. 
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"The officer barked out commands and began to sift out 
individuals. Old people, women and children, to the left; able- 
bodied men to the right. There were terrible scenes of pushing and 
pulling, screaming and yelling. The men had to line up in military- 
style formation. The officer stood about eight or nine feet from us. 
Father bent a forward to look towards the left to see if mother and 
Hanna had been discovered as there were more streams of women 
being herded in. Suddenly the commander lashed out at him with 
his whip and hit father straight in the face. His left eye popped out 
of the socket and his face showed a wide purple gash. He did not 
scream nor flinch, but remained in total self-control." 

Heinrich went into shock and started to weep. 

The groups were ordered to enter the unlit train, with soldiers 
pushing people roughly through the door. As it pulled out of the 
station, Mathias bandaged Josefs wound as good as possible. The 
noise of the train picking up speed took over their senses, forming 
a backdrop to the darkness and muffled sobs. The train went on 
and on, then into the early light of morning. The hushed misery of 
its interior was enough in and for itself to break the human spirit. 
The train became the embodiment of fate's relentless force. The 
smells and even the textures of the train's surfaces were to haunt 
Mathias and Heinrich their entire lives. 


Questions 

Mathias and Heinrich lived for many years without knowing 
what fate befell of Henry's mother and sister. Some people claimed 
that they saw them getting shot in flight while the B^dzin relatives 
that survived believe that they were rounded up and brought to 
the B^dzin orphanage then being used as a transit camp. If this is 
true, they must have been swept up in the final liquidation that 
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took place in B^dzin between August 1 and August 10 of 1943. The 
earlier date would be the most likely, as they would then already 
have been in custody at the orphanage whereas the rest of the 
Jewish population had yet to be rounded up from surrounding 
work sites. Thus, they might have been in one of the earliest 
transports. These evacuations were in several groups of about 2000 
each to Auschwitz. It seems unlikely that they survived the 
selections made upon arrival and that they ever even received an 
Auschwitz number. We might never know. The SS destroyed most 
of the records when they withdrew in front of the approaching 
Russian army in January of 1945 and our efforts to find any trace 
of their manner of death have so far been in vain. 


Blechhammer 

"The train stopped [at a place called Ehrenforst (Forest of Honor)] 
and we were ordered out. It was quiet. The armed military 
(Schutzpolizei) stood in a row and marched us to through a gate 
into an army-type compound with wooden barracks. A few people 
shouted out some questions. Some were smacked on the face, 
others led away." 

This was Blachovia Slalska, about 60 kilometers west of 
B^dzin, and the location, of a camp later to be called 'Blechham- 
mer'. As the three men found out in due time, it was a work camp 
built for Oberschlesische Hydrierwerke A. G., a sub-corporation of 
I. G. Farben. The word Hydrierwerke is an outrageous euphemism 
giving the impression of being waterworks of some sort. Water 
was indeed a prerequisite for the process, but its real purpose was 
to produce gasoline from coal. The process was a recent invention 
and required an abundance of water which in this case was 
supplied by the nearby river Krodnica and the Gleiwitz Canal. 
Needless to say, gasoline was a significant element in war-time 
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planning, since it would have allowed Germany to become 
independent from oil imports. 
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The first prisoners in the camp had been transferred there 
from the work-camp Annaberg already in 1942 and were housed 
initially in the so-called Dorflager Ehrenforst. One hundred twenty 
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of these original prisoners, however, contracted typhus and were 
subsequently transported to the killing chambers of Auschwitz. 
Then in June of 1943, the remaining Jews were transferred to a new, 
larger camp consisting of approximately 25 barracks, and the labor 
force was beefed up just when most of the Arbeitslager in the 
neighboring areas were being terminated, thus releasing a large 
usable work force and it was also in June of that year that the train 
from B^dzin arrived. 

Each of the barracks was divided into six sleeping halls each 
50 square meters, connected by a broad walkway. For the most part 
the camp was filled with Jews from Upper Silesia although there 
were also Jews from fifteen European countries, the total number 
of camp inhabitants being approximately 4000. It was an extremely 
unhealthy place and over time many inmates died, as disease was 
rife, some were shot or hung for minor offenses, their bodies being 
subsequently cremated in the camp crematorium. 

"The first thing we saw was a big open space, the Appellplatz [the 
place of summoning] in the middle of which was a raised platform 
with gallows. The camp was surrounded by a concrete wall and 
electric barbed wire fencing and had a number of watch towers. A 
group of men came towards us, capos, they were called, who 
received certain benefits and advantages if they would help guard 
the prisoners." 

The capos also acted, the prisoners quickly learned, as 
informants and enforcers. They greeted the new-arrivals in a 
malicious manner, pushing them about and searching them, taking 
from them what they wanted, above all, cash or valuables. The 
German soldiers standing near-by did not interfere. 

"When the capos came to Josef the frisked him and found two 
loaves of bread. They began to walk away with our bread; father 
walked after them and they all disappeared around a corner while 
Mathias and I stood there waiting with hearts thumping in our 
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chest and our eyes filled with terror. After a few moments, father 
returned, bread loaves under his arm. The loaves contained money 
and the capos suspected that, but fortunately father had serrated 
the opening so delicately that nothing was visible on the outside 
and he was able to dissuade them and get the bread back with our 
'security blanket' inside." 

It was at best a short-term fix. 


Forced Labor in Blechhammer 

When the family arrived, they, along with the others, had to 
line up to be appraised for work assignments. The Germans, 
booted and equipped with whips and pistols inspected the 
prisoners, and with the help of the capos bellowed out the 
instructions. A dossier already existed, of course, on Josef in 
respect to his work experiences and so he was pre-assigned to 
construction. 

"No one wanted to be part of the construction crew. The work was 
going to be outdoors and tough. Most wanted to be 'electricians' 
which meant indoor work. Father wanted Mathias to go the 
electrician group, but because he did not want to be separated 
from me, he got permission from the commander to allow me to 
be part of his team. Most of the men in father's group wound up 
being elderly Hungarian Jews. It was not a good fit and few 
survived." 

Each work gang was identified by a numeral and each person 
was assigned his specific number in the highly organized daily 
march which was preceded by a roll call. At night, when the group 
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returned, they had to maintain the same order. The sequence of 
departure and arrival had to be strictly adhered to, lining up while 
it was still dark at 4.30 a.m. so as to begin the lengthy counting 
process, followed by the march to the construction site about 5 km 
away. There, the men were met by the representatives of the 
respective companies that benefited from our labor. The 
construction site itself was tucked away into a deep wooded area 
far from human habitation with a railroad station nearby. 

Among the representatives of the Oberschlesische 
Hydrierzverke, or of one of their many subcontractors on the site, 
were two brothers to whom the Jarzombek group had been 
assigned. They could not have been more different. 


"One was a fat guy, who had his own cook who prepared 
deliciously smelling fare for the man's lunch. It was agony for us to 
smell it. He was a real Nazi and every morning, father had to meet 
him in his construction office where they decided on the day's work 
over the blue prints. At least, the conversations were professional. 
The other brother was a different story. He had been a soldier at 
the Russian front and had been severely wounded. He was now 
discharged and served as an assistant to his brother. He always 
brought his lunch and did not participate in his brother's 'gourmet' 
meals at lunch time. For reasons, that are unknown, he attempted 
to help us in little ways without ever a word being said. When it 
rained or snowed, he would let us take shelter in a tool shed, 
pretending like in a hide and seek game to always not see us. On a 
few occasions, he signaled behind his back when his brother 
approached. We would exit the shed at the rear and pretend to do 
something." 

The wounded soldier had a conscience, but his brother was 
an enigma for Josef. Yes, the soldiers were terrifying, often 
unleashing their pent-up anger in ways too cruel to comprehend. 
The commanders were even more terrifying with their pretenses of 
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dignity, but this man was a German civilian, a card-carrying 
member of the Party, who got the job because for reasons with little 
to do with competency. And here, in a far-off, largely unobserved 
building site, he could unleash his gluttonous lusts. The problem 
this posed for Josef was the uncertainty of knowing if there was a 
pistol in his desk that he might just decide to use one day. The 
advantage, however, of having him direct the works was that that 
man did not have the desire, or much of the capacity, to walk 
around for inspections. He left that to his brother. But there was no 
incentive for the workers to be lax. The schedule had to be met with 
or without the fat man. 

Buildings were constructed in duplicate, to take better 
advantage of the immense crane which moved along on railroad 
tracks and could, if two buildings were next to each other, serve 
both building sites, before a new set of railroad tracks had to be 
laid down. Heinrich mentions that there were two types of 
structures. In one case, the buildings were quite high, perhaps the 
equivalent of 15 stories or more, without windows, but with three 
levels underground. The other type of building was lower with 
glassed-in openings. In those the installed machinery was visible. 
The crane that brought the immense steel beams to the building 
site was manned by regular German employees of the construction 
firm. 


"The beams arrived on large flatbed trailers; the crane lifted them; 
we then had to catch hold of them, guide them into place and bolt 
them together. As the structures grew, we had to climb higher and 
higher, in winter, snow and ice, it didn't matter, and without gloves 
and wearing only thin cotton garments. In winter, the beams were 
iced over; there were no belt fasteners and no hard hats; in fact, 
there was no ambulance let alone a medic or a hospital. For those 
who fell or injured themselves, they were carted off the forest and 
never seen again. Several in our group died from exhaustion. The 
German employees were well aware of who we were and what was 
happening. We never talked to them. It would have been death. SS 
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men, rifles at the ready, stood around everywhere, even on top of 
construction frames. They never spoke either, they did not need to; 
their job was strictly to prevent flight and interaction between 
prisoners and German supervisors, and loitering or slow- downs." 

Initially everyone wore the clothes they had come with, but 
soon after arrival, the Jews had to install a star of David on their 
jackets. Heinrich tailor's experience came in handy. 

"I had learned stitching from my time with the Kleiman's and was 
able to attach the star in such a manner as not to cut into the 
material, in order to preserve the suit's potential barter value. 
Eventually we did indeed manage to trade this suit for cereal." 

The men working in Blechhammer were not all Jews. There 
were also prisoner camps nearby with Russian, English and French 
war prisoners. The English got along quite well with the Germans 
and received special treatment. Their uniforms were always neatly 
ironed. They were allowed to leave work early and, while at work, 
performed less demanding chores. Besides Red Cross packages, 
they also received personal packages from home which put them 
in a position to bribe the German guards in exchange for privileges. 

"The French sometimes shared a morsel with us, but the English, 
with their care packages, never once gave us any food. It seems to 
me that some of them may have belonged to some special British 
forces. It was clear to us that they were fighting not to save the 
Jews, for whom they had little sympathy, but to save England, 
everyone else be damned." 

And yet, Mathias during his work assignment became friends 
with one English pilots and gave to him the few family photos that 
were sown into the hem of Joseph's coat. Mathias was certain that 
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the coat would be confiscated sooner or later. After the war, he 
could not recall the man's name and thus the photos were lost. 





The entry to the main Blechhammer Camp shortly after liberation by Soviet troops. 


177584 

On April 1 1944, the camp was put under the authority of the 
Auschwitz administration on orders of the Reichssicherheits- 
hauptamtes and was now viewed as a Nebenlager to Auschwitz III. 
This was an ominous turn of events. A sort of 'application' had to 
be filled out, by each of the three men separately, the scribes being 
special prisoners who had to ask the pertinent questions. They 
counted teeth, made notes on general build, concentrating on 
noses, overall facial configuration, color of eyes and of hair, form 
of mouth and ears and other physical characteristics. 


5 https://www.frankfallaarchive.org/prisons/blechhammer-forced-labour-re-education-camp-arbeitserziehungslager- 
blechhammer-ael-blechhammer/ 
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At that point the family was officially declared to be prisoners 
of Auschwitz and a number was tattooed on the left arm of each 
person; The three of them stood in line. Josef, 177583; Heinrich, 
177584; and Mathias 177585. These were so-called Series A 
numbers, the A referring to Auschwitz. The numbers showed an 
initiate immediately what group one belonged to, how long one 
had been here and a number of other things. From this moment on, 
prisoners were only referred to by their numbers. The hair was cut 
short, but Josef got a bit of an exception since he was considered 
Baustellenleiter (Construction Site Manager) and the German 
commanders wanted him to look a bit 'more the part' in his 
conversations with German engineers. 

Though the innate charisma of Josef served the group well in 
many circumstances, Mathias' fearless, and self-effacing courage 
was slowly emerging. He worked with an electrician's group that 
was quite sizeable and thus had more contacts with incoming 
prisoners of war. He had also been a news-junky already back in 
B^dzin, and because of his easy-going manner, was able to find out 
more than anyone. Mathias also took more and more of the risks 
smuggling in food items and, in fact, he was caught once with a bit 
of margarine for which transgression he received 5 lashes. 


The Daily March to Work 

The work group had to get up very early in the morning while 
it was still dark, between 4 and 5 o'clock. Everyone had to make 
the beds, military style and clean up the barracks. They were 
served no breakfast, but hot, watery tea made, so it was assumed, 
from tree bark. They washed outside with cold water, under a 
wooden canopy erected next to the outdoor toilet facilities. They 
then went to the location assigned to the group to assemble for the 
march to work, each 'commando' under its Baustellenleiter. This 
procedure took often about an hour. After all these thousands of 
prisoners had been lined up and counted in the entire compound. 
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the march began towards the exit gate, in rows of five. The 
construction group consisting of about 19 or 20 men, had only 
about 4 rows. The first group out the gate had to be the first group 
back in. 

"Everyone approached the gate in military formation. Sometimes, 
Jewish musicians were set up near the gate to play German march 
music. Soldiers dealt out solid kicks if one's marching style did not 
measure up. It was the same in the evenings when the work bands 
returned from their jobs, again in rows and often accompanied by 
German march music, except that in the evenings spot checks were 
made and we were often searched. The guards allowed us now and 
then to sing on the march back to the camp, which some did with 
words in Polish which the guards did not know." 

On days on which body searches were conducted an 
ingenious 'telephone' system conveyed this message backward in 
the prisoner columns so that those carrying 'contraband' could take 
the necessary precautions. 

"Occasionally we had bartered for some food items at the work site 
which we kept hidden on our bodies. Father was very bold and 
fearless but fortunately was never stopped; in fact, our entire small 
group was never stopped, perhaps because we were held to be too 
essential to the war effort. But the risks were huge. The prisoners 
who were caught with contraband were written up and punished 
with lashes. They would return blue and bloody. Mathias was once 
caught and received such a lashing. Sometimes the German work 
foremen at reported digressions, usually minor, claiming the 
prisoner had wasted material or used a section rope for a belt to 
keep pants up. These transgressions were called sabotage, which 
was punishable by hanging. On these occasions, all men had to 
assemble on the Appellplatz and observe the execution. The 
prisoner's number was called out. The camp commander of the 
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Waffen SS (in field gray uniform rather than the black SS uniform) 
read the man his transgression and pronounced the judgment, 
'death by hanging/ Judgment was carried out then and there. 
Sometimes several men were hung in one day, the gallows 
accommodating perhaps 5 to 6 prisoners. On one occasion, the 
rope broke and the prisoner fell from the gallows, still alive. A joyful 
shout went through the ranks. Ancient tradition has it that God had 
spoken, that the man was innocent and should live. The hang-man 
paid no heed, tied a new rope around his neck and the grisly 
business went its usual way. A murmur of revolt rippled through 
the masses, more soldiers had to be brought, guns on the ready, 
shots were fired into the air. The hanged men were left to dangle 
and on the mornings on the way to the work site we had to pass 
their blue and turning bodies still foaming at the mouths." 

Heinrich and Mathias describe other forms of torture. If 
anyone was guilty of a digression, perhaps for having picked up a 
piece of wire, or complaining to the work site supervisor, or 
perhaps even attempting to flee, the entire camp was forced to lie 
down upon returning from work emaciated and weak as they all 
were and do push-ups. Commands were issued, 'down' 'up' for 
seemingly hours on end. German shepherd dogs walked between 
the rows and bit any man not performing the orders. On these 
occasions feeding time was postponed even longer and we would 
not receive our watery soup till it was perhaps at 10 p.m. On sever¬ 
al occasions, a man was missing, and the entire Blechhammer work 
force had to stay on site in formation while a search was conducted. 
If caught, he was shot on the spot. 


Life in the Camp 

Because the slush offered by the employer contractors at noon 
was inedible, the group worked all day on an empty stomach. By 
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the time food was given out back in the camp, the group had 
waited on the Appellplatz for over an hour, walked at least one hour 
to work, had worked a twelve-hour day under demanding 
conditions in all types of weather and walked back one hour all 
without eating, only to be again counted and examined and often 
punished for someone's alleged transgression. Camp food 
consisted of one bowl of soup and 3 inches of bread, so-called 
'Kommisbrot '. In spinach season heaps of spinach were delivered to 
the camp and thrown on the muddy ground. This was shuffled into 
the soup, stones and all. At other times perhaps bean or cabbage 
soup was served with potatoes. 

In the evenings a lot of bartering went on among the men, 
although this was very strictly forbidden and often led to severe 
penalties. Some may have garnered an item at the work site, 
perhaps from one of the prisoners of war who were allowed to 
receive packages from home, that now was being exchanged for 
food or vice versa, for a cigarette. It was forbidden to smoke, 
however, except in certain places such as the toilet. 

"Sundays we could sometimes cook a little in a clandestine way. 
Mathias made up a water cooker from parts he had brought in at 
great risk from where I do not know, as he worked with electrical 
equipment. We connected it to the ceiling light bulb socket and 
cooked the cereal we had managed to barter for now and then and 
that we hid in the secret compartment. Among our group in this 
particular barrack we were lucky; no one ever reported anything to 
the capos or to the Germans." 

The family at some time became aware that Henjek Reichen- 
stein was one of the top capos of the camp. Henjek had been a 
protegee of Josef who had secured a job for him at the factory along 
with an apartment in the plant to help him house his sick parents. 
He had not displayed any particular talents or ambitions. Here, 
however, he held a position in which he could have alleviated 
certain hardships for us. Accountable to the German commander 
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for the conduct of the Jews, he was a big fish, he swaggered around 
in military-style riding boots, indicative of his elevated capo status. 

"I shudder to think of the acts of treason he committed on his 
fellow prisoners for how else could he prove himself to the 
Germans. Once when father was ill, this man refused a permission 
to have him brought to the hospital. After the war, he had to go in 
hiding until those few that survived and that knew of his activities 
had disbursed. He eventually popped up in Los Angeles and played 
the role of 'survivor'!" 

Mathias recounts that on one occasion he fell ill with a fever 
and reported to the infirmary. The doctor, a Jewish prisoner, beat 
him up, instead of offering treatment. Years later after liberation 
Mathias encountered this man in a concert in Stuttgart. They stared 
at each other eye to eye. Dr. XX afraid of a scene that might bring 
in the police quickly disappeared leaving the concert at once. 

But of all the people who could have helped but did not, 
Heinrich had a special place in hell for one in particular, a distant 
relative from B^dzin whom Josef knew well. He had become 
friends of the capos, bribing them with watches and other 
valuables, and instead of being marched to work every day, hung 
out in the warm commando headquarters. He pretended to not 
even know the Jarzombeks. He survived the war, but Heinrich 
until his dying day refused to talk to him. 

The opposite story was reported by Heinrich about the chief 
cook whom Josef had not known before. In fact, he was from a 
different city. 

"This cook approached father one day and told him that his brother 
in B^dzin had been given a job by him and that he was thankful for 
that. He told Josef to come around if he could after the meals, and 
he gave us an additional bowl of soup, rich stuff, from the bottom. 
I believe that without that additional soup we probably would not 
have survived. I do not know his name." 
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Some of the mined buildings of the Oberschlesische 
Hydrierwerke A. G. at Blechhammer just after the war. 6 


The Air Raids 

The construction of the gasoline factory was a high priority 
for the Germans. The Allies realized this as well and towards the 
end of 1944 the air raids got more intense. By the end of the war 
everything that had been built had been totally destroyed. 

The Germans knew ahead of time when the air raids would 
occur and they took cover in the lower-most of the three basements 
that were in many of the structures. The work crew was never told 
anything and many prisoners died in air attacks. Fortunately, there 
was a man who had access to radio information in Mathias' work 
gang and if he found out that the big bombers were on the way and 
that the Germans had searched out shelter, he would come 
running. Eventually an alarm was given, but this was usually too 
late. A fog machine would disperse thick fog poisonous to the 


6 http://www.blechhammerl944.pl/artykuly/34/Niemieckie-zaklady-paliwowe-w-rejencji-opolskiej 
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breath, but that was more to protect the buildings and storage 
depots than the workers. 

"Once our 'alarm system' was too late. We heard the droning of 
the heavy machines directly overhead. We were in front of building 
#500 and rushed into the basement. Barely were we underground 
than the building took a direct hit. The bomb that hit the building, 
went down through the concrete floors, one by one, cutting off part 
of the building. Everything shook. The building groaned as it rocked 
back and forth. The air was filled with dust. Then, there was silence 
apart from distant explosions. Father stood between us, his arms 
around our shoulders. No one moved for a while. We tried to get 
out, but all the doorways were crushed. With some effort, we 
found an opening and crawled out to find that the building we were 
in was surrounded by craters. We saw a huge bomb hanging 
between steel beams not three feet above where we were 
cowering, its trigger mechanism untouched, green, with yellow 
lettering: USA. We quickly put some distance between us and the 
bomb. From that time on, Mathias tried to come even earlier 
having to take even more risk." 

"The bombings in the area went on for many weeks. At night in the 
camp the inmates could also hear the droning of the bombers and 
the flak of the Germans. They saw the big search lights and often 
even bombers being shot down and parachutes hovering in the air. 
There was a huge crane that had miraculously survived the attacks 
until the end. One day we emerged from a basement after an 
attack and could not find it. The entire crane had been pulverized. 
Of course, at night while in camp we could not protect ourselves in 
any bunkers or basements and no alarms were given for it would 
not have served any purpose." 
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"We did not know of the English and American landing, we did not 
know of the impending Russian approach. Time was lost. 
Everything was always now and NOW was a new form of eternity. 


The Death March 

The destruction of the factory meant that the initial strategy 
of keeping prisoners alive - but barely - as a form of slave labor no 
longer made any sense. And indeed, everything changed. On or 
around January 17, 1945 the camp was told that it would be 
evacuated. The actual evacuation took place on a blizzardy cold 
day on January 21,1945. The march was under the command of SS 
Untersturmfuehrer Klipp. Heavy snow was falling, blanketing the 
landscape. Given the weather and the condition of the prisons, it 
was remarkable that the group was able to cover about 20 km on 
the first day. The figures as to exactly how many died on this and 
other death marches are unreliable. Many mass graves along the 
route were later dug up to affirm the facts, and today there are 
some memorials. Participating in the killings were in the main, SS- 
man Schmidt and two other SS-men nicknamed 'Tom Mix' and the 
'Lion of Buna'. 

This group was headed to Gross-Rosen, some 160 kilometers 
to the northwest. The trek went through rolling hills, but there 
were long stretches through rugged and wooded terrain. In Gross 
Rosen the group saw for the first time the inside of an exter¬ 
mination camp. While the horrors of the work camp Blechhammer 
had been extreme enough, efforts, however thinly veiled, had still 
been made to evoke the impression that those that remained fit and 
disciplined and able to perform the required tasks would be 
spared. Gross Rosen aimed for the total devaluation of human life. 
Rotting corpse were placed in careless piles for all to see. The group 
arrived at Gross Rosen. Heinrch received his official stamp on 
February 10, 1945. Later, when being interviewed by lawyers for 
the German government as part of the re-compensation process. 
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Mathias when asked "Please describe the worker's barracks:" said 
"Pure Hell." 

"We did not know that Soviet forces had entered Warsaw and that 
the Auschwitz area was openly exposed. The rumors had it that the 
Russians would arrive in three days. An announcement was made 
to the effect that anyone trying to hide in the hope of escaping 
would be shot on the spot. Indeed, Mathias and father talked about 
hiding in coal piles in storage bins and other places. Father did not 
want to take such a big risk so late in the game. This difficult 
decision proved correct for all those that hid in the camp, some 
several dozen, were all found and killed on the spot. We walked, 
draped in a single thin blanket over our cotton zebra suits in rows 
of five. In front of our column, there marched a German with an 
anti-tank bazooka. There was also vehicular support of some kind. 
Some prisoners could not catch up and fell more and more behind 
in the line. The last ones were regularly killed. We constantly heard 
shots but did not turn around. We had no idea what our destination 
was." 

"At times, the entire group seemed to be getting lost in the snow 
which had turned into a blinding blizzard and at times we appeared 
to be walking in circles. It was strictly forbidden to bend down for 
snow or melt it. Other than some bread and perhaps some 
margarine that was handed to each prisoner, no food had been 
taken along. In the evenings we stopped by some farm or other and 
were pushed into the barns. There were so many men that one 
could not sit. We often had to stand up throughout the night. 
Whatever position you were in as you got in, that was the position 
you had to stay in all night. Once I had to stand all night on one 
foot. It often happened that men were trampled to death and there 
was a constant moaning and hollering, and complaining, so that 
even the nearby guards could not sleep and often they fired their 
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guns into the air to stop the racket. In the morning we were called 
out of the barn, and a soldier would search the barn by sticking a 
hay fork into the hay in case someone might have been hidden 
there. On several occasions we heard the screams followed by 
shots. In some cases, it the farmer had some supplies, we got some 
cooked potatoes in the morning. But in one stretch we had nothing 
to eat for three days. One day when the cooked potatoes arrived, 
a man in front of me, a Frenchman, could not restrain himself and 
jumped towards the potatoes. He was instantly shot. Blood was all 
over the potatoes. He was thrown into the nearby river along with 
the potatoes. That day we had nothing to eat. The march took 
about 3 weeks. High snow lay on the ground, signposts were 
invisible because covered by snow. It was clear that they wanted to 
walk around settled areas so as not to attract too much attention 
to us. One time we saw a peasant woman stare at us as we passed, 
thunderstruck in total disbelief. She probably thought she saw the 
army of the damned dead so often described in folk tales." 

"Every now and then someone simply gave up. He sat down with 
head hanging down on his chest; a few minutes later there as a 
shot. Gradually there were less and less of us and eventually there 
was some space in the barns and we could sit down. At some point, 
not having eaten for three days, I, too, became very weak and 
wanted nothing more than to give up. Father and Mathias held me 
by each arm and supported me so that the Germans would not 
notice." 

"We turned a corner and suddenly we saw a camp. It turned out to 
be Gross-Rosen. We were put into barracks. Father and Mathias 
put me quickly into the upper bed so that the Germans would not 
notice my weakened condition. Our newly arrived group was kept 
segregated from the regular inmates." 
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"Through the windows we saw a wagon transporting something 
that I thought were pigs. 'No/ father said, 'these are dead people/ 
We also saw bodies, skeletons in fact, being carried, perhaps by 
relatives or co-prisoners to collection sites." 

''One day a soldier came into the barracks with a sack of bread. It 
was obviously not enough for all. He walked past our beds. Mathias 
jumped down and suddenly all followed and wrestled the man to 
the ground. The bread was gone in a flash. We stuffed it down as 
quickly as we could and within a couple of minutes there was no 
trace of it. The man got reinforcements, but amazingly they took 
no action and I recuperated a bit after having eaten. We apparently 
stayed six days in Gross Rosen, although in the bad condition I was 
in, I had no immediate sense of time." 


The Cattle Train 

On February 8 or 9, [other documents say March 3] the transport 
in direction Buchenwald continued by open cattle train. The places 
they passed were Kozle, Prudnik, Glucholazy, Otmuchov, Nysa, 
Zapkowice Slaskie, Swidnica and Stregom. Legnica, Zgorzelec, 
Dresden, Chemnitz, Gera, Jena, and Weimar. Josef and Mathias were 
still able to get around, but Heinrich was faltering and the shock of 
Gross-Rosen was taking its toll on his mental condition. Some 
events are completely blank, others he recalls to the smallest detail. 

"I do not remember how we got into the cattle cars, but only awaking 
every so often and feeling the rhythmic shaking, feeling the wind 
shooting through the gaps and seeing an occasional snow flake 
hovering in the air. There was no heat from the bodies to even melt 
it." 
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When they arrived close to Weimar, they came under a 
terrible air attack by Allied bombers probably trying to destroy the 
railroad yard. A group of pilots, thinking that the train was a troop 
transport, dropped bombs on it and began to shoot it with their 
machine guns. 

"We heard the noise of the planes. Suddenly, there were shouts, 
yelling and explosions. Someone begged to be let out, but it was 
mostly silent. Most of us were already 'in the beyond/ The guards 
ran from the train seeking out the open country leaving it 
momentarily unsupervised. An explosion knocked our wagon off 
the tracks and in the chaos and screams those that could got out, 
flailing around in the snow. Some prisoners ran for it as best they 
could, some crawled under one of wagons that was still standing. 
A bomb hit it and they were gone." 

“One bomb hit a wagon carrying cabbages and butter, which flew 
out in the surrounding snow banks. There was a mad rush through 
the snow to grab a cabbage. Father, too, grabbed one but he did 
not allow us to pick up the butter or margarine as he knew that our 
system could not digest any fats any more. He only allowed us one 
bite of the cabbage and threw it away." 

"After the attack, we were reassembled on the tracks and marched 
on to Buchenwald a few miles away. This was when we first saw 
the welcoming sign: "Jedem das Seine". From the original appro¬ 
ximately 4000 men in our group, only a small number arrived. " 
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A Place called Buchenwald 

The group arrived in Buchenwald towards evening Feb 10 as 
it was getting dark early. They found themselves in a low 
windowless brick building where we had to take off all 
clothes and shoes. There were wooden rails which allowed for 
a narrow passage and they had to follow the pathway laid out 
in that manner, like cattle being brought to a butcher. This led 
to a low tiled pool which contained about 4 or 5 inches of cold 
water. Once the entire group was inside, the locks on the 
heavy metal doors were closed. A single light bulb dangling 
from the ceiling barely illuminated and distorted the 
emaciated skeletal bodies, a picture from the inferno. 


"Father looked like a board of wood which shocked me as till now, 
despite of all he hardships, I always had thought of him as the 
strong and powerful man that once he was. I myself could barely 
stand up and sat down on the cold rim. Father and Mathias debated 
in hushed terms nearby what if anything could be done. Everyone 
was extremely agitated and nervous, even father who usually was 
calm in the face of danger. No one seemed to doubt that our death 
was immanent, but most of us had made our peace. Conversations 
were conducted in whispers." 

During this procedure, the allies began a bombing run on nearby 

Weimar. 

"The light began to sway and then went out; it was pitch dark; 
groans and sobs echoed off the walls. We then heard distant air 
raid sirens. At some point everybody began to sit down and we 
heard the airplanes drone and drone, bombs exploding in the 
distance. Some blasts were nearby; the floor shook so much that 
we could feel it through our fail bones over our entire bodies." 
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After an hour or so, the lights flickered back on and a soldier 
appeared who doused everyone off with a liquid. The group was 
marched again through cattle rails to a counter where they were 
handed prison uniforms, shoes and a blanket. Their uniform had a 
red triangular marking. The red color signified 'political' as 
opposed to black which signified criminal. They were assigned 
new numbers which were fastened to the jacket. Heinrich was 
126181, Mathias was 126223 and Josef was 126350. 

At this point the unthinkable happened. Father and sons were 
separated. This was bad news. For the entire time in the camps, the 
little family group had managed to work as a team, but Mathias 
was especially important since, though not as physically strong as 
Heinrich, he possessed a high survival IQ and had served as a type 
of scout for the group. Furthermore, Heinrich was by now the 
worse off of the three. He was quite weak and without support and 
the extra food that the others could give him and find, was the now 
the least likely to survive. To make matters even more desperate, 
Heinrich was placed in the infamous so-called Little Camp which 
was by far the worst part of Buchenwald. This camp section was 
surrounded itself by a barbed wire and had its own gate towards 
the big camp. It was filled mostly with Ukrainians, although Jews 
were there, too. Elie Wiesel, also a youth then of perhaps 17 years 
was in the Little Camp. 

"I kept to myself, weary of contacts. Many of the inmates were 
toughs, stole food tokens from each other, even killed for them. 
The guards did not care and there was little internal supervision. 
The strongest ruled. There were no assigned places or beds, only 
boards along the walls like shelves. Very soon I had my blanket 
ripped off and I learned never to let my guard down or take off any 
clothes or shoes. It was still very cold but the snowing had stopped 
and fortunately there was no rain that would have melted the 
sewage everywhere. I tried to sleep outside whenever possible. I 
never talked with anybody. It was dangerous to identify yourself in 
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any way as one did not know the various nationalities, hatreds, 
prejudices or loyalties. I often pretended to be mute." 

"After some time, perhaps two weeks, as I was sitting in the sun to 
warm up and leaned against a concrete wall, I suddenly saw father 
and Mathias walk towards me, cautiously. They brought me 
something to eat. It must have been a difficult chore to find me as 
they had to pass many fences and barbed wires. Mathias noticed 
at once that I had no blanket. He appeared the next day with a 
blanket. I was shivering and did not inquire. From then on, the two 
of them managed periodically to visit me, but I could not leave my 
area. One time the SS staged a raid and lined up all prisoners. Jews 
were ordered to one side. They inspected the alleged non-Jews to 
discover if some had failed to report. I stayed with the Ukrainians. 
The eyes of the SS officer came to me. I was blond and blue-eyed 
and sort of blended in. The selected Jews were marched through 
the gate and never came back." 

"Food arrived once a day, about 3 inches of bread and some cooked 
potatoes. I peeled my potatoes as father had told me that in our 
condition, we could not digest the peels. And as I peeled, I usually 
found outstretched hands around me, begging for the peels. The 
only diversion in the day was when the dead were picked up. These 
were people that had gradually succumbed to starvation and that 
had, while yet alive, been dubbed Muselmen, because they had 
become unlike human beings in their skeletal configuration and 
that pallor of indifference that had settled over them. In death they 
were nothing but bone. Their eyes had fallen deep into their 
sockets. In their last days and weeks, feeling death approach, they 
even did not consume their meager rations any more. At some 
point they lacked total interest in staying alive and simply stretched 
out on the wooden boards awaiting their death. The fellow 
prisoners had already stripped them of their blankets and clothes 
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and they were usually transported off naked, mere bundles of 
bone." 

Hundreds were dragged away daily from morning till night 
on special-built wooden platform wagons and occasionally even 
on wheel barrows. According to Mathias one could live at most 4 
months under these conditions and most of these men had been 
there before us and had reached the end of their period. Later when 
the camp was searched by American troops, large food supplies 
were found underground, held ready for the SS, the supervisors 
and the capos. 

"For several days or perhaps weeks father and Mathias failed to 
show up and I set out myself to find them. I myself was almost 
beyond caring what would happen, for I had to smuggle myself past 
fences, barbed wires, gates, guards, mingling here and there with 
groups to escape notice. I finally found their barrack; father was 
alone at the time and ecstatically happy to see me, embracing me. 
Their accommodations were not quite as rough as mine. They had 
at least some straw on their pallets. Given the usual sense of 
command that father exuded, I was not surprised to see that he 
had developed friendly contacts with other prisoners. He wore a 
sort of coat over the zebra suit and he had a Russian army hat of 
fur. His bed was on the top tier. We sat up there together, legs 
dangling over. I did not sleep that first night since I had painful bed 
sores from sleeping on bare wood and could not lie on my back. I 
must have sat up all night. The next morning, the group around us 
made a little fire from some charcoal using a valuable match that 
someone had." 
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Crisis with Josef 

Though Heinrich was not yet aware of it, Josef was suffering 
from a fever and probably had typhoid. He had already filled an 
application to enter The hospital/ having assumed that the hospital 
was indeed a place of healing and medicine. The location of the 
hospital barracks for typhoid was just next to the infamous Tittle 
Camp/ They had no idea about the true nature of the hospital. The 
heroics of the final week exhibited by the two sons is a remarkable 
tale, the facts of which Heinrich and Mathias still remember in 
quite some detail. 

"Mathias returned that day. He had spent the previous day 
reconnoitering the situation of the hospital. He was becoming quite 
familiar with the layout of the camp and with the routines of the 
soldiers. It was clear to him that no one ever 'returned' from the 
hospital, but the choice was between two bad options. Father, 
despite the good face he was trying to put on things, was also losing 
his fighting spirit. The separation from me had been a terrible shock 
to him, for, in a way, it was his caring for me that had kept him alive 
and our separation had sapped his will. Taking care of the safety of 
his two sons had been his life's motivation but now, something 
changed, and like so many around us, he started to become 
listless." 

"The day after having turned in his 'application' for hospital 
treatment, a German SS man appeared and lined up several ill 
people including father and they hobbled off in awkward rows of 
five; father still had his cap on. I walked next to the sad column for 
as long as I could. Suddenly a young Ukrainian jumped out at father 
and tore away his cap saying: "You don't need that anymore." He 
might well have been right. They passed through a fence gate and 
that was the last I saw of him." 
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Josef was 47 years old. The death certificate that we obtained 
after the war states that he died at 4.45 pm on March 20,1945, 21 
days before liberation and only as late as January 2001 did we find 
out that the cause of death given by the German administration 
was an infection of the lower left arm, indicating perhaps that he 
was given a shot of some kind. We will never know exactly what 
type of shot this was, experimental or otherwise. As he was 
registered as a so-called 'Niitzlicher Jude', his death, unlike that of 
untold others, was registered. 

Heinrich, for his entire life, though that Josefs will to live was 
sapped when Josef was separated from the two sons. But after 
hearing his account, another scenario seems more likely. Josef 
knew full well that his condition was terminal and just as he tried 
to hide it from Heinrich until the last minute, he also did not want 
the boys to have to witness their father's death, especially in these 
circumstances. We now believe that in going to the hospital he 
knew that he would be able to spare his children the ultimate 
horror. He died on March 20 1945 at 4:45 from an infection on his 
left arm, maybe from a shot. He was buried in Mass Grave #1. 


Survival? 

"I went back to father's barracks, dazed, hoping that father might 
return in a few days. Shortly thereafter Mathias appeared and we 
stayed together from then on. The capo of the Little Camp seemed 
to not have cared that I - and maybe others - were missing. The 
aim now was no longer to count, but to kill." 

"The round-ups became more frequent and vicious and occurred 
sometimes even in the middle of the night. Once Mathias and I 
were caught in such a mid-night round-up and we could not avoid 
being marched off. There were too many soldiers with guns. We 
had to line up in rows of fives. This was a huge round-up consisting 
of hundreds of people. Mathias held my hand. We left the area of 
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the immediate barracks which was somewhat illuminated. The 
columns marched on into the night. It was a dark moonless night. 
That familiar sense of panic raised itself in my thin chest. Mathias, 
however, walked in a funny way so that we gradually dropped back, 
unnoticed, row by row, until we worked our way to the rear of the 
entire column. The risks here were huge, since stragglers would be 
shot by the soldiers following the group. After we had walked some 
distance, but were still within the camp confines, the column was 
ordered to make a right turn. The front rows of the marching 
column approached the gate where a dim light burned. We, further 
back and still in the darkness, saw the front rows pass the gates. At 
this point Mathias and I, seeing the column swerve towards the 
gate and assuming that we would all be shot over a ditch just 
outside, marched straight, hand in hand, never making the deadly 
turn. The soldier who made up the rear guard, had stepped forward 
some and failed to notice our disappearance. The soil was soft, our 
feet made no sound and initially very slowly we put some distance 
between us and the column. We then ran as fast as we could 
towards a structure that served as toilet. It had low screen walls, 
about 3 feet high and a roof on posts. We stayed underneath the 
wooden structure, sitting on the beams. We sat there till morning, 
suffering only from the bad smell and the cold. At first daylight, we 
crawled out and with Mathias leading the way, since by then he 
knew all the routines of the guards, we smuggled ourselves back 
into our barracks." 

"Once we got caught in another 'selection 1 that was conducted in 
the daytime. People were so rapidly put into line that Mathias and 
I were in different parts of the column, with him up front. Suddenly, 
I saw him stumble and fall down pretending to be dead. I took the 
cue and similarly let myself fall to the ground. It was far from 
infrequent for prisoners to suddenly give up the ghost. I still had a 
small piece of bread under my clothes that was noticeable once I 
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lay on the ground. After the column had passed the Ukrainians 
came first to pluck the pickings, like vultures. My bread was torn 
away, but playing dead I could not defend it. Eventually the dead 
were dragged away including Mathias and me, and we were 
stacked up next to the crematorium. There were piles of dead 
bodies casually stacked up like cord wood. Gradually, after the 
commotion was over, peaking out of the ghastly scene of bones 
and skin, we sneaked out and went back once more to the 
barracks." 

"Again, there was a round-up and again I dropped. I believe 
Mathias was not with me that time. But thistime the accompanying 
soldier searched through the bodies and checked them out. I held 
my eyes closed and kept my body very stiff. I could of course not 
see his face. He picked up my left hand and searched for pulse. For 
some mysterious reason, he could not find any. Perhaps indeed my 
heart had stopped or slowed down for fear. Strange things happen 
in the moment of terror, as I thought this was. He dropped my arm 
probably watching to see how it went down. I let it fall stiffly and 
without regard to protecting it against the pain of hitting against 
the stones, which in my emaciated condition was a real threat to 
the bone. He was still not satisfied. He called for a corporal 
(Unteroffizier) in a very loud voice indicating thereby that he was 
an officer himself. The corporal came running, and heel-clicked to 
attention a few inches from my head. The officer told the corporal 
that he remembers having seen me already dead twice before and 
he ordered him to bring a bucket of water. The water was brought. 
The corporal was told to raise my head so that the nose would point 
upwards. I felt water poured into my nostrils and figured they must 
look at my throat to see if I gagged. I do not know by what 
superhuman force of willpower I prevented my throat from 
moving. And this was by no means just a trickle. They poured lots 
of water into me. If that had failed, they would have shot me on 
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the spot. Why they did not just shoot me, I do not know. Maybe to 
save bullets. Finally, he mumbled 'it looks like this time he really is 
dead 1 and then they dropped my head as hard as they could unto 
the stony ground. Again, I was transported to the crematorium and 
piled up with the dead. When it got towards evening, I slowly 
disengage myself yet again from the grizzly scene." 

"Mathias, ever vigilant, was nearby looking for me and had this 
time assumed the worst. We had missed the hand out of bread 
crumbs, and so we thought of going to the food distribution center. 
But Mathias said that he noticed that people went in but that they 
failed to reemerge at the back. They Germans were apparently 
rounding people up inside while collecting their rations and 
marching them off by way of a rear door. This meant that for the 
moment we could not get any more food, which, undernourished 
as we were, me on the verge of being a 'Muselman' myself." 


The "Hospital" 

With Josef in the hospital and the boys not realizing that the 
hospital was itself a death trap, they were eager to get information 
to him. The sons were also well aware that things were not going 
well for the Germans, though by this time, there was no new 
outside information. The round-ups were more frequent and 
though they had survived a few, they knew that their luck would 
not hold out for long. They made a strange and desperate decision. 
To break into the hospital, assuming that at least there they were 
outside the killing zone. Mathias, by this time, had in his mind the 
workings of the camp guards and knew the physical layout by 
heart. He had also figured out that the hospital worked on a 
slightly different authority; they thought it a risk worth taking. 
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"Mathias thought that if we could infiltrate the hospital, we could 
perhaps manage to get the meals and be out of the way of the 
increasingly larger 'selections'. We had no idea whether or not 
'selections' were made in the infirmary itself. At the night of our 
attempt, we were favored by an astonishing piece of luck. A big air 
raid took place somewhere nearby, probably in Weimar again. 
During this attack, with the bombers droning overhead, all lights 
suddenly went out. This was fortunate as the hospital was situated 
at the edge of the camp near the heavily reinforced perimeter 
fence that was interspersed by watchtowers equipped with search 
lights. The guards had probably taken refuge in the bunkers as they 
usually did in air attacks. There was enough star light to make out 
shapes. Mathias, who by this time knew every inch of the camp, led 
the way. Sometimes we crawled, sometimes we ran, sometimes we 
had to stop to catch our breath, as we were in terrible condition. 
How we managed it, I do not recall. When we got close to the 
hospital building, we discarded pants and shoes, for Mathias had 
observed that the patients in the infirmary had worn neither pants 
nor shoes, only a type of over-shirt." 

"In the darkness, we pulled ourselves up on a wooden porch 
perhaps five steps high and then tiptoed past a guard and through 
a, fortunately, open door. We weighed so little that the wooden 
boards did not creak. Once inside, still in almost total darkness, I 
crawled into one of the lower bunks and hid among the people 
there. Mathias went a little further in. After a while he came 
crawling back. I felt for his arm and found him holding a metal bowl 
and a spoon for me. We kept ourselves well to the rear of the bunk. 
In the morning, I just stretched out the hand with the bowl when 
feeding time came around. The plan worked and my bowl was filled 
with oat meal, something which I had not tasted in four years. As it 
became light, I also noticed that most of the people on my bunk 
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were dead. I moved up to the third row bunk and kept to the rear 
wall." 

"Nearby there was a large room with bunks around the walls. The 
floor was tiled and used probably as an operating room. An 
adjoining room, also tiled, had a large window. One had to pass this 
room to go to the toilet, although not being 'admitted/ I had to be 
careful not to be seen; I could use the toilet only at night. The 
prisoners were in bad condition. Many had gaping, open and 
undressed wounds. Some of the inmates in our vicinity who were, 
more than a little conscious came to realize that we had smuggled 
ourselves in and Mathias had already made some contacts among 
them." 

"Soon, the word worked itself up to the capo that apparently 
someone might have infiltrated the hospital, perhaps our clothes 
outside may have been found. An inspection was begun. We were 
going to be easily exposed since we did not have a special number 
on our shirt. I recall seeing quiet and stealthy motions. Someone 
passed a pencil around to Mathias, who quickly-while pretending 
to cough - wrote a number on our shirts and then spit and rubbed 
them to make them appear blurred. The doctor and the guards 
came by. I acted confused and listless. They picked me up and 
dragged me before two or three doctors in white coats. They 
queried me, asking me how I got in, what was my number; I 
continued to mumble and roll my head. The officer had a small 
riding whip with which he kept slapping his booted leg in agitation. 
They thought that it might have been the fault of the desk nurse. 
'Why would he write so illegibly?' They asked each other. 'Why had 
that assistant used a number that did not match their system?' It 
was all 'highly irregular.' But it was also obvious, that they were less 
interested in my fate, which they assumed was a forgone 
conclusion, than in finding out who had been defective in his duty. 
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Perhaps the guard had fallen asleep? After about thirty minutes 
they stopped and assigned me an official number, probably viewing 
me as a new Guinea Pig. After the inspection team departed, the 
inmates celebrated and gave smiles and weak thumbs up signs as 
far as their conditions allowed." 

One of the aims of getting into the hospital was to find Josef. 
Mathias could find no trace of him. No one among the prisoners 
knew anything. The other aim of entering the hospital was that it 
meant that the two would get a bowl of cereal three times a day. 
But they also discovered from the whispers that sooner or later, 
they might well become victim to some medical experiment. 
Fortunately, although they did not know it, the system had already 
begun to disintegrate. Some of the doctors, knowing full well about 
the immanent collapse of the government had disappeared, saving 
their own skins and family, and this meant that much of the 
hospital personnel had thinned out. For the personnel that was still 
there, their main energy seems to have been spent removing the 
dead who were inevitably gathered from the bottom bunk since 
they had no energy to climb up. 

"I remained always on the top bunk and way back, visited the toilet 
only at night and stretched out my hand with the bowl when the 
cereal was doled out. I cannot recall how many days passed. It 
seemed like an eternity but in reality, it may have been at most a 
week. Despite the cereal, I was not far from joining the ranks of the 
lower bunks. For long stretches I went in and out of consciousness, 
the noise in the outside world drowned out by a type of inner 
almost peaceful silence." 


Liberation 

April 11, 1945. Patton's Third and Fourth Armored Division 
arrived so suddenly and unexpectedly on back roads that the 
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German plan to destroy the camp could not be set into action. 
Many guards were in fact still walking around, lower echelon ones, 
that were not told what was about to happen. They too were taken 
by surprise when they saw the tanks passing by. The tanks stopped 
and ordered the guards to sit in a row on top of the cannons and 
thus they drove by, American tanks with long cannons on which 
the German prisoners sat like pigeons in a row. Later, conflicting 
reports have it that the German Communist prisoners had taken 
over parts of the camp by the time the Americans arrived. But the 
experiences of Mathias and Heinrich were from within the hell- 
house of the hospital ward, where they only heard only muffled 
sounds, but new sounds, the rumbling of tanks as well as of 
shouting and confusion. 

"I looked up through the large window of the hospital to see a tank 
coming across the fields. We all stared in silence, uncom¬ 
prehending, listening to commotion outside. After a while, the door 
opened; soldiers in strange, baggy uniforms walked in. Two came 
to me and helped carry me out. I must have collapsed. When I 
awoke, I was in a bed with clean bed sheets." 

The Americans had set up a field hospital, but even then 
many people died from illness and exhaustion. Many also did not 
adhere to the special diet that had been proscribed and their 
stomach was unable to digest normal food. Heinrich had 
innumerable painful open sores on his back and legs and was later 
in USA diagnosed as having had a subsequently healed over 
tuberculosis. Fortunately, Mathias was in somewhat better shape 
and he supervised Heinrich's caregivers and stayed with him at his 
bedside. It took Heinrich a month to regain his strength. Mathias 
slept in a room higher up, but never left the building. 

"A miracle had occurred, we were still alive, the war for us was over 
and the back of the monster had been broken, something that not 
so long ago had seemed totally unthinkable. What we did not know 
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was how the war would never leave us. It would wake us suddenly 
in the night; it would appear in flashes. My children say things like 
"Dad, you have PTSD." Well at the time, no one asked about our 
emotional state. We 'survivors' acted and wanted to act as if it 
never even occurred. We want to be normal. When we talked, we 
did not share notes. The only thing we wanted to know was What 
happened to our family? But even then, we did not share our tales 
- much less think that we had lived through something that now 
might be called 'history.'" 

A photo from the months after liberation shows the brothers, 
with Heinrich standing behind Mathias. It must have been soon 
after Heinrich was released from the hospital. His face has aged 
considerably. They are wearing ill-fitting shirts, probably hospital 
gowns. Heinrich has his thin arms resting on Mathias' shoulders 
with his large hands casting a hard - and telling - shadow on 
Mathia's chest. 
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The "Americans" 

In the months after liberation, an immense sifting of people 
went on to find nationals of certain countries. There were at the 
time still 5000 Frenchmen, 3500 Poles and Polish Jews, 2200 
Germans, 2000 Russians, 2000 Czechs, 2000 Ukrainians, along with 
several thousands of other nationalities, such as Spaniards, 
Austrians, Yugoslavs and Dutch. The Red Cross came to help from 
Switzerland. 

"One day, many of us were in a large hall, a French official came in 
and asked who was French. Some hands went up and they left. 
"Who here is from Holland?" And on down the line. We did not 
have good representation because at that early time immediately 
after the end of the war there was not yet a Polish Government; 
but who would have wanted to been counted as Polish? We had no 
intention of going back. Mathias looked at me and told me to be 
quiet. There were no Americans since they had long since been 
identified, but when someone asked anyway, "Any Americans?" he 
raised his hand as did I." 

It did not take before the ruse was discovered, but the 
handlers thought the whole thing hilarious and soon the two were 
'adopted' as "the Americans" by the 52nd Ordnance Group, and 
moved to a command center in Weimar. 

"We were given US uniforms on order of the Colonel so that we 
were not mistaken for Germans and we had to participate in the 
military discipline, rise early, make the bed, raise the flag, etc." 

Mathias, who was a natural when it came to language, 
quickly found work as a translator, as he spoke German, French 
and Polish. He soon made himself indispensable in the paperwork 
department, and eventually was even put in charge of 
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interviewing soldiers in the preliminary stages of transfer. 
Heinrich had just turned 20 and had barely any education and 
practical skills, apart from sewing, but Mathias, once again, was 
not going to be separated from him, and got him a job in a 
messenger pool. Heinrich and two sergeants delivered military 
documents in diplomatic pouches. Eventually Heinrich became a 
jeep driver for members of the military brass, serving from October 
1946 to November 1947. In the meantime, he registered at the 
Ludwigsburg Training Center where he studied welding. 



Henry posing with the jeep 
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Henry's Driver's license issued by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 


Stuttgart and Marianne Wolfensberger 

Some of the soldiers went on an outing the Stuttgart and took 
the brothers along. There they learned that an entire street, 
Reinsburgstrasse, had been turned over to liberated Jews, mostly 
Polish. At that point, they realized that they had to return to some 
sort of reality. Furthermore the 52nd Ordnance group had been 
called to England and the brothers did not want to follow. In 
Stuttgart, they were allocated an apartment in the Reinsburgstrasse 
which was under temporary, Jewish self-government. 

While in Stuttgart, Heinrich took a class in welding so as to 
develop a skill, and at a friend's house after class, he met Marianne 
Wolfensberger. It was - for him at least - love at first sight. She was 
the eldest of three children born to Friedrich and Helena (Lowitt) 
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Wolfensberger. Friedrich had been a trained economist and bank 
director in Mannheim and a man with prominence in the 
community. Helena was Swiss and had been born in Basel, but her 
ancestral family was from Graubunden. Marianne was raised in 
Mannheim and spent most of the early war years there. When the 
German's discovered Helena's father was part Jewish, the family 
was placed under house-arrest and not allowed to leave the city or 
even to enter the bunkers, despite the terrible bombings. Toward 
the end of the war, Marianne and her two younger brothers were 
sent to work on a nearby farm to escape the bombing of the 
city. From there, Marianne and some other women from her class 
made a harrowing night-time bicycle trip, crossing army lines on 
back roads, to Switzerland and to their relatives in Basel. It is a 
story in its own right. 

Heinrich and Marianne were married on November 26, 1948 
in the grand Saal of the Standesamt in Ludwigsburg. It still exists in 
all its Baroque splendor and was for the couple a type of 
dreamland. Mathias came to the wedding, together with Regina 
Kleiman, a cousin who had survived the war, and Tecia Ungier, 
Mathias' future wife. Tecia came from a wealthy B^dzin family 
who had a wholesale wool import business. Heinrich had no 
money so Mathias paid for the celebratory lunch. Hanging out with 
soldiers doing extra jobs for them, had brought Mathias into some 
'wealth', namely in the form of cigarette cartons. Since he did not 
smoke, he saved them up and put them good use to pay for a 
reception as grand as could be had in those days. 

The wedding picture show an extraordinarily beautiful 
couple. One would hardly be able to deduce from the image the 
tragedies they experienced or indeed their courage. But it was not 
all rosy. Though Marianne's mother was present, most of her 
family members disapproved of the match of an up-class Swiss girl 
to a Jewish nobody. It left a bitterness in her heart her entire life 
and made her all the more determined to leave Europe. 

Mathias emigrated first, entering the US through an army 
post in Tyler Texas before moving to Gary Indiana, where he and 
Tecia lived for many decades. He went on to become a successful 
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accountant. In 1949, Heinrich and Mariana through the Inter¬ 
national Refugee Organization took a troop ship, the General 
LeRoy Eltinge, from Bremerhaven and landed in Boston on a hot 
summer day in July. Wearing all their woolen clothes and with 
ten dollars hidden in a tube of tooth paste (since emigres were not 
allowed to leave Germany with anything more than a small 
amount), they walked with excited silence down the ramp. To 
their amazement, their name was called out by a representative of 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee who gave 
them a train ticket to Memphis. Henry had never heard of the 
place and had a hard time pronouncing the 'ph'. Marianne knew 
of Memphis only from Mark Twain stories. And so, they started a 
new life. 
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Henry Jarzombek and Marianne Wolfensberger 
at their wedding, November 26,1948. 
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In Memoriam 

The fate of Sara and Hanna is unknown. 

Gucia, Sara's older sister, as well as her daughter Esther, wound 
up in Ravensbruck, the largest concentration camp for women in 
the German Reich. In April 1945, they were part of some 3,000 
women that were brought out from Ravensbruck by buses to 
Denmark and then onwards to Sweden. Though it was mainly 
aimed for Swedes, it included some others including 423 Jews. The 
operation is now famously called "White Buses."7 They survived 
and later moved to the U.S. 

Abraham, Gucia's husband, died in Buchenwald. 

Efrahim, Sara's brother, was reportedly shot along with his wife 
when they were discovered in a hide-out. 

Franja, Sara's younger sister, and her husband and two small 
daughters also appear to have perished in Auschwitz. 

Of the six children of Gucia and Abraham: Motek, Fromek, Esther 
and Regina survived, though Regina later took her life. Cuba and 
Chil died in the camps. 

Unknown is the fate of Josef's brother Benjamin, his wife and two 
small sons. However, we discovered in the Holocaust Museum in 
the B^dzin Memorial book a number of German work permit 
Identification card photos, Benjamin's amongst them, indicating 
that he was for a time part of the Schmelt slave labor system. 
Ultimately, he did not survive. Among the names and photos, 
however, those of his wife and children do not appear indicating 
that they must have been separated under circumstances that are 
all too painfully clear. 


7 https://www.tandfonline.com/doi/abs/10.1080/17504902.2000.11087111 
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Fiirstenberg fled with his household to Lemberg (Liv) in the 
Ukraine. In 1941, he made it to Warsaw and from there he was sent 
to Bergen Belsen, in a special camp for foreigners, with false foreign 
identity papers. Bergen Belsen was also a place where prisoners of 
special value were held to be exchanged for German prisoners of 
war. The Jewish Agency in Israel took interest in him and wanted 
to save him, but to no avail. From Bergen Belsen, the Germans 
transported him "elsewhere", sending him and his wife to an 
unknown destination and to their death.8 

Henry (Heinrich; Chil) became a successful businessman in 
Memphis in the transportation industry. He had a small factory 
and in many ways carried on the legacy of his father, Josef. He was 
much admired by his clients for his dignity and honesty. He and 
Marianne retired in the late 1980s and moved to Newport RI, 
where Henry died on June 24, 2015. Marianne lives in Newport. 


Unknown Sister 
leek (IssacJ Jarzobek 


Rufka Druoiewska 

WWVWVW VWVWWWWWNA^V^V 


Jozef Jarzobek (Nov. 11 1898- March 20,19450 Buchenwald, #177583) 
Benjamin (1904 -?) + two sons [presumed to have died in concentration camp] 




I 


? Kleiman 


Mathias (Mark Beck) Nov. 9, 1920 - #177585 
Frederick: 1923 - 1934 

Heinrich ( Chil: Henry) Jan. 12, 1925 - 2014 - #177584 
Chana (Hanna) Jan. 27 1934 - June 23,1943, Auschwitz 

Gucia (married to Abraham Kleiman - six children. She survived - lived in LA) 
Efrahim (shot along with his wife, Hela, when they were discovered in a hide-out) 
Sara (Dec 25 1898 - June 23, 1945 (?) Auschwitz) 

Frania (and 2 daughters, died in concentration camp) 


8 M. Hampel, Szymon Fiirstenberg" [Translated by Ricky Benhart (nee Schikman)], A 
Memorial to the Jewish Community ofBendin [Translation of Pinkes Bendin] Edited by: A. 
Sh. Stein, 1959, p. 175 

https://www.jewishgen.org/Yizkor/Bedzin/bedl73.html 
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Images 

Once the inmates were given their zebra suits, there was no 
place any more for the family photos that Joseph had sown into the 
overcoat. Mathias gave them to a British airman in Blechhammer, 
assuming that the airman had a better chance of surviving. But 
after the war, Mathias, could no longer recall the full name of the 
man and so those have all been lost. However, one of the Kleiman's 
relatives had moved to Argentina, just before the war, and had 
taken with him a stash of photos. When Gucia Kleiman visited the 
Argentianians in the 1960s, she retrieved the Jarzombek photos 
and passed these along to Henry and Mathias. These six or seven 
photos - used here in this manuscript - are all that exist in visual 
form of the B^dzin days. 
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Henry and Mathias, ca 1948 just before immigration 
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Henry, his son Mark, Mathias (Uncle Mark) daughter 
Michelle, and Helene Wolfensberger (Marianne's mother) ca. 


1961 
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Mathias and Henry, 2010 
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Henry visiting Buchenwald in 1996. 





